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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
COUP DE GRACE. 


Tue beginning of the month brought 
with it welcome and unwelcome tidings 
for Vincenzo, The glad ones were con- 
veyed in a letter from Onofrio, writ- 
ten by the desire of his chief. The 
Minister, so wrote Onofrio, had read 
with interest and pleasure the first part 
of the report sent in by the young Con- 
sigliere. It had afterwards been laid 
before the President of the Council, who 
had been pleased to express his appro- 
bation, and had asked sundry questions 
as to the author. As a proof of his 
satisfaction, and as an encouragement, 
the Minister had promoted Vincenzo to 
the rank of paid Consigliere, his pay to 
begin from the Ist of March. Onofrio 
added from himself, privately, that this 
favour was almost unprecedented, after 
only six months’ service ; and Vincenzo’s 
fortune was made, if the second and last 
part of his report confirmed the expec- 
tations raised by the first. Vincenzo must 
strike while the iron was hot; that is, 
work hard, and send in the complement 
of his memoranda as early as possible. 
Then followed affectionate congratula- 
tions and assurances of friendship. 
Enclosed in the letter was an order 
upon the Treasury for four hundred 
francs—a hundred for the emoluments 
of the current month ; the remainder as 
an indemnity for travelling expenses and 
for those on first taking possession of 
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his office. Four hundred francs !—an 
enormous sum in the eyes of one who 
had never yet possessed a farthing of his 
own—gained too by his own exertions ; 
the money was fairly his. Vincenzo, be 
it known, was as poor after his rich mar- 
riage as before; he had shrunk from 
any present or future pecuniary benefit 
to himself, to be derived from that 
source. Without entering into tedious 
particulars, it may be as well to state 
here that the settlements had been so 
arranged, at his express desire and in- 
stigation, as to give him no legal claim 
to a penny of his wife’s furtune. Well! 
this money, and the far more valued 
approbation of his services, which, but 
a few months ago, would have made 
him leap for joy, left him unmoved now ; 
nay, even added to his depression. 
Both as coming from the Government 
which stood condemned without appeal 
in Rose’s eyes, and as creating further 
obstacles in the way of her fervent 
wishes, these rewards could not but 
widen the chasm between her and him, 
a chasm wide enough as it was. From 
the day of that final explanation which 
closes our Jast chapter, Rose had given 
up all voluntary communication with her 
husband. She never spoke to him unless 
he spoke to her first, and then her 
answer was restricted to the words ab- 
solutely indispensable; even in the 
presence of a third person she never 
addressed him. They had now, to be 
sure, few evening visitors; but during 
the day the lady received and returned 
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calls pretty often. For all this, Rose’s 
attitude towards her husband had no 
shadow of provocation in it; still less 
was it indicative of anger ; it was more 
like that of a resigned victim. She had 
taken the habit of withdrawing for the 
night very early, sometimes almost im- 
mediately after dinner. Vincenzo, on his 
side, never interfered with her move- 
ments. We must, in fairness, allow that 
his efforts at conciliation were neither 
many nor very energetic; he was too 
full of resentment for that—resentment 
at the unjust treatment he received at 
her hands—resentment at her threat of 
making her father a party in their dif- 
ference. 

That threat was realized. Rose had 
written to her father ; which had procured 
for Vincenzo a letter from his father-in- 
law that had in it the germ of a rich 
crop of worries. This is the unwelcome 
news to which reference was made above. 
The Signor Avvocato mentioned that he 
had received a letter from his daughter, 
pressing him to keep his promise of 
coming to see her, and begging that he 
would allow her to return with him to 
Rumelli. The present precarious state 
of his health made his undertaking any 
journey at that season of the year diffi- 
cult, but one across the Mont Cenis an 
absolute impossibility. March and April 
were the months when the mountain was 
most unsafe on account of the avalan- 
ches. Still, if, as he feared, the climate 
of Chambery did not agree with his 
daughter, some way must be found of 
meeting her wishes. All other con- 
siderations must yield to the important 
one of her health. His principal motive 
for writing to Vincenzo was to know all 
the truth about this most interesting 
point. Rose’s letters had for some time 
been sad and depressed. He took it for 
granted, of course, that Vincenzo had 
nothing to do in causing this dejection, 
and that he remembered and fulfilled 
his promise, never to cost his wife a 
tear. The Signor Avvocato begged that 
he might be relieved from the state of 
anxiety in which he was, by a speedy 
answer. The last page of this epistle 
was covered with high-flown declama- 
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tions against Cavour’s insensate policy 
in the Oriental Question. 

Vincenzo wrote back without delay, 
that, in fact, Rose had lately expressed 
a wish that her father would make out 
his promised visit to Chambery, that 
she might avail herself of his return to 
Rumelli, to accompany him and spend 
some time there. This wish had a 
natural explanation in her love for her 
father, and her attachment to her native 
place. Impaired health, he was glad to 
say, had no share in it. Rose bore the 
severe climate of Chambery very well ; 
and, except a slight touch of fever, which 
had lasted only a few hours, she had 
been perfectly well ever since her arrival. 
He assured the Signor Avvocato that he 
quite agreed with him, that all other 
considerations were as nothing compared 
to that of Rose’s health. That her let- 
ters should be sad and depressed he very 
much regretted, though it did not sur- 
prise him. Rose had very decided views 
as to religious matters, and objected 
strongly to certain measures lately 
brought before Parliament. Most of the 
persons of her acquaintance entertained 
the same opinions, and confirmed her in 
them. At this moment religious party 
passions ran very high in Savoy, and 
Rose carried her opposition tothe Govern- 
ment so far as to consider holding office 
under it as a disgrace, and one she would 
fain spare her husband. He, on his 
side, saw the points in question in quite 
another light, and naturally this dis- 
sonance occasionally caused some dis- 
comfort between them. But Rose had 
too much good sense not, sooner or later, 
to feel that the same liberty of judg- 
ment and action which she claimed for 
herself her husband was also entitled 
to. Leaving this topic, Vincenzo gave 
a summary of Onofrio’s letter containing 
the Minister’s golden opinions of his 
report, and mentioned the high token of 
favour he had received. The son-in- 
law then ended his letter by a spirited 
vindication of Cavour’s policy with 
regard to the East, expatiating on the 
bright prospects it opened to the nation. 

With a deep sigh, half of sorrow, half 
of vexation, Vincenzo sealed his long 
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explanation, and took it himself to the 
post ; for he had received both Onofrio’s 
and the Signor Avvocato’s letters at his 
office. All the way to the Bower he 
was busy revolving in his mind how he 
could best break the news from Turin to 
his wife, so as to run the least possible 
risk of a disagreeable ebullition of feel- 
ing from her. ‘The result of his reflec- 
tions was, that he kept the knowledge 
of his good fortune to himself until the 
next morning after breakfast, when he 
placed the letter open before Rose, say- 
ing she would oblige him very much by 
reading it, and fled. This Parthian 
method is that, alas! to which more 
husbands than one have resort. Did she 
read it or not? Probably she did, 
though she made neither remark nor 
allusion to prove that she had ; nor did 
Vincenzo proceed to any interrogations. 
The letter when he sat down to table 
was lying by his plate ; he took it up 
and thrust it into his pocketbook. He 
made no mention of the Signor Avvo- 
cato’s despatch ; but the recollection of 
the new hornet’s nest she was bringing 
about his ears did not tend much to 
sweeten his temper towards her. 

The month of March of the year 1855 
was one of great rejoicing throughout 
the Catholic world. Pope Pius IX. 
had, to use Mademoiselle de Pontchar- 
train’s words, conferred an everlasting 
benefit on all Christians, by the defini- 
tion and promulgation of the Dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception. Bells were 
tinkling, torches blazing, incense smok- 
ing, sermons spouting, congregations 
swimming in and rushing out of all the 
churches in Christendom night and day. 
Nowhere was the movement taken up 
with more fervour than in orthodox 
Savoy. Great religious excitement pre- 
vailed there, and not alone of an un- 
mixed religious character. The Glori- 
fication of the Holy Virgin could not be 
complete, it seems, unless enhanced by 
an increased feeling of bitterness. In- 
deed, the enfants terribles in the Ultra- 
montane camp turned it into a political 
counter-demonstration. Through their 
newspapers, from their pulpits, they 
called to the Government, “ See the 
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faithful who flock to us; count their 
numbers, and grow wise while it is yet 
time. Rome is all-powerful, and no 
force on earth can prevail against her. 
Be warned.” 

It was from no fault of the young 
benefactress of the parish, as Madame 
was wont to style Signora Candia, if the 
display at the neat little church fell 
short of the grandeur of the occasion. 
Signora Candia had grudged neither 
money nor time nor personal exertions 
for that purpose ; and she had the con- 
solation of hearing it said on all sides, 
that not in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant of the village had any féte 
ever gone off with so much éclat. The 
weather was beautiful on both Sundays ; 
a circumstance almost miraculous, con- 
sidering that it had done nothing but 
rain in the interval ; and, further, on 
both Sundays, Father Zacharie was in 
the pulpit, giving it soundly to the 
Amalekite. Mademoiselle de Pontchar- 
train, who had been absent for a fort- 
night in Lyons, could only be present on 
the second Sunday. Her graciousness 
to Signora Candia was extreme. She 
regretted more than she could express 
having missed the Signora’s last two 
visits—she had been much occupied ; 
she had a great deal to say, and would 
soon do herself the pleasure of calling. 
To have done with the féte, Chambery 
and its environs were splendidly illumi- 
nated on the féte-days mentioned above: 
as for Rose’s Bower, it was in a blaze. 
Perhaps Vincenzo would rather have had 
it otherwise; but, in the state of incan- 
descence which mistress and maid, cook 
and gardener, had reached, a word of 
opposition might have cost the master 
dear—supposing even that he had in- 
tended to hazard anything of the kind. 
He refrained, and shut himself up in his 
study. 

Not long after this Signora Candia 
went again to call on Mademoiselle de 
Pontchartrain. The two ladies had not 
had a téte-d-téte for months ; they now in- 
dulged in a long and confidential talk. 

“T am sorry,” said Mademoiselle, “ to 
hear from Madame that your husband 
favours all these abominations.” 
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A look of intense deprecation, ad- 
dressed to the ceiling, was the young 
wife’s only answer. 

“But that must not be,” continued 
Mademoiselle. ‘* You must convert 
him. My dear, what are husbands good 
for, except to be converted by their 
wives ?” 

“T have tried,” said the Signora, with 
a despairing shake of the head. 

“You must try again, my dear; ifa 
pious and charming wife like you does 
not carry every point with her husband, 
it is her own fault.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the Signora. “ But, 
you know, it is possible to feel the full 
evidence of a truth, and still lack the 
power of persuasion, so as to impress it 
upon others.” 

“True; but, if that is your only 
difficulty, I can easily remove it. I 
will give you some of the newspapers 
which are on our side, and in them you 
will find plenty of unanswerable reasons 
ready-made.” 

“He will find an answer, though,” 
said Rose. “He is clever, and some- 
how or other he always gets the better 
of me in every argument.” 

“Then send him to me,” said Made- 
moiselle. 

“T thought of that long ago, and I 
have begged him more than once to 
come with me to call on you. I am 
ashamed to say he would not.” 

“Ah! he would not,” repeated Ma- 
demoiselle ; “1 suppose he is afraid of 
me.” The great lady fell into a fit of 
musing. Presently she asked, “ Do 
you think your husband is such a 
determined sinner as not to take the 
sacrament at Easter?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“In that case, my dear, he must go 
to confession first; persuade him to 
choose Father Zacharie as his con- 
fessor ; if you succeed, your husband is 
saved.” 

“T will try ; I will do my best,” said 
Rose ; “but I doubt... .” 

“That is exactly what you must not 
do, my dear. What? doubt, with that 
pretty face and sweet voice of yours! 


Why, my dear child, they would coax 
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the Grand Turk himself into becoming 
a good Catholic.” 

From this date, there was a partial 
thaw of Rose’s icy manner to her hus- 
band. The drooping mouth of the 
victim drooped no longer; the lips 
even curved into a smile now and then. 
She condescended occasionally to speak 
to him without being first spoken to, 
and even asked after Ambrogio, and 
how it was he had been so long in 
calling. She still persisted in the habit 
she had lately adopted of going early to 
her own room, but she no longer left 
Vincenzo alone immediately after dinner. 
They had rarely any callers of an even- 
ing, since Ambrogio had ceased coming 
—once or so, perhaps, in the week ; 
but, during the day, Rose received visits 
as usual from her neighbours, princi- 
pally from the ladies, and at dinner she 
regularly told Vincenzo whom she had 
seen. Vincenzo was at a loss what to 
make of this unexpected rainbow in the 
heaven of his home. Was he to see in 
it a token and a covenant of renewed 
peace? He knew not; nevertheless he 
welcomed it, as though he were certain 
of its bringing him nought but gvod. 
Forbearing and generous as it was in 
his nature to be, Vincenzo had nearly 
forgotten his late great cause of irri- 
tation against Rose—that letter which 
she had brought upon him from his 
godfather. The wound it had inflicted 
was healing fast under the influence of 
time. A month had nearly elapsed, 
and there had been no fresh communi- 
cation from Ibella. Vincenzo gave his 
wife the credit of this peaceable result ; 
and his gratitude towards her disposed 
him the more to hail, and encourage, 
and meet in a kindly spirit, her con- 
ciliatory advances. 

One evening, during the whole of 
which Rose had been unusually talka- 
tive and lively, she suddenly said, 
“ By-the-bye, here’s Easter close at 
hand already ; how time does go! We 
ought to be thinking of preparing 
ourselves for taking the sacrament, 
Vincenzo,” 

“We ought, indeed,” replied Vin- 
cenzo. 
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“T should be so glad,” said Rose, 
“if we could take the Communion 
together.” 

“With all my heart; nothing to 
prevent us,” said Vincenzo. 

“And also confess together,” she 
went on. 

“We can do so on the same day, 
but not together, since we have different 
confessors,” 

“Why, you have none, have you?” 
asked she. 

“Yes, I have; the chaplain of Am- 
brogio’s regiment.” 

“‘ But you have not been to him yet ?” 

“ Not yet ; but I know him well.” 

“Why should we not have the 
same confessor? Try mine instead, will 
you?” 

“Father Zacharie!” exclaimed Vin- 
cenzo. 

“ Yes, Father Zacharie. Do, pray do, 
go to him, if only for this once,” urged 
she, coaxingly. 

Vincenzo turned pale, as if he had 
been stabbed ; he had had an instan- 
taneous revelation that his wife’s late 
sweetness had been part and parcel of a 
scheme, 

“T am sorry to refuse you,” said 
Vincenzo; “but I have a prejudice 
against Father Zacharie.” 

“Oh!” protested Rose. 

“Yes,” he went on, “a prejudice 
which excludes the chief requisites for 
a good confession—implicit confidence, 
and entire giving-up of self on the part 
of the penitent.” 

“But what is the reason you can’t 
have confidence in him?” asked Rose, 
deprecatingly. 

“ Because, right or wrong, I look 
upon him as a party-man, and there- 
fore likely to call me to account not 
only for my sins, but for my political 
opinions.” 

“ Well, and, suppose he does, you can 
defend your opinions ?” 

“ Ay, and change the confessional 
into an arena of political controversy. 
To argue and contradict is essentially 
destructive of that spirit of unlimited 
submission which a penitent ought to 
bring to the feet of a confessor.” 
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“How can you be sure that Father 
Zacharie will lead you into a con- 
troversy ?” 

**T don’t say that I am sure; I have 
my doubts that he may, and, doubting, 
I abstain. Father Zacharie is not the 
only man, is he, to whom power is 
given from above to bind and to 
loose ?” 

“Certainly not; but he is a man 
of superior piety and learning ; every- 
body allows that. What sacrifice could 
it be to you to go to him?” 

“ Penitence, my dear, is a sacrament, 
and ought not to be made a matter 
for experiments. My conscience says, 
No.” 

“ Your conscience ! your conscience !”” 
cried Rose, in a burst of passion; “say 


‘rather your obduracy in sin, which 


shrinks from the remedy.” 

“To listen to you, Rose dear,” said 
Vincenzo, resentfully, “ one would sup- 
pose your husband to be the blackest 
sinner under the canopy of heaven.” 

“Oh, no! that you are not; don’t 
mind what I said. I know you are 
not that; but even the righteous sin 
seven times a day; and it would be 
such a consolation to you, such a con- 
solation to me, to know, and to know 
it from so holy a quarter, that you are 
in the right path.” 

“Such a consolation you shall have, 
I hope, from lips as authoritative. I 
promise you, before communing, to 
bring my confessor to you—a pious 
and enlightened man—that you may 
hear from him whether I am in a fit 
condition for communicating.” 

“Oh! But how can I make sure 
from any one else—from a person I 
don’t know? If you were to commit a 
sacrilege |” 

“Yours is a perverse predetermina- 
tion to drive me mad !” cried Vincenzo, 
springing to his feet with a jerk of 
desperate impatience. He strode dis- 
tractedly across the room, and bending 
forward, leaned his head against the 
window. ‘The moon was shining beau- 
tifully: he did not see it. His whole 
frame was vibrating with contending 
emotions. He stood with his head 
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against the cold glass for a few minutes ; 
then turned round, his face pale as 
death ; went to his wife, and, kneeling 
down before her, put both her hands on 
his head, and said—said with tears in 
his voice—“‘ On my knees, I implore 
peace. I am weary and spent. This 
perpetual warfare is killing me by 
inches. For pity’s sake, let us be good 
friends again: lately we have been 
such good friends. Why shouldn’t we 
be so now, and for ever? I am not 
exacting—that I am sure of; I shall 
become even less so in future. I wish 
let 
us have peace.” And with both hands 
he pressed the hands he held in his 
convulsive grasp upon his head. 

“If your longing for peace were as 
earnest as you say,” observed Rose, 
freeing her hands, “ you would do some- 
thing for its sake.” 

“Is there anything that I have not 
done, that I do not daily do, to secure 
it ?” 

“Indeed ! as your ready acquiescence 
to the prayer I made you a moment ago 
testities !” 

“‘Tmplacable !” cried Vincenzo, start- 
ing to his feet, and striking his forehead 
with his clenched hand. “It is not 
enough, then, that I have sacrificed for 
her my best friend, my very self- 
respect ; I must also sacrifice my con- 
science, endanger my soul, risk the 
committing a sacrilege, to please her. 
Never! never! never!” And in a 
paroxysm of uncontrollable passion he 
flung himself upon the sofa, and buried 
his head in the cushions. Rose mused 
a while ; then, rising, lighted a candle, 
and said— 

“JT shall start for home to-morrow. 
Good night.” 

“Good night!” After such a scene, 
the words sounded like a mockery. 
Vincenzo spent the greater part of this 
night in wishing that he was dead. 
As the hours went by, the cold became 
intolerable in the drawing-room ; so he 
stole, with chattering teeth, to his little 
study, made a great fire there, and sat 
gazing into it. Whichever way his 


mind’s eye turned, it could see no out- 
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let to the magic circle which encom- 
passed him ; or rather, no outlet but one 
—to resign his appointment, renounce 
all chance of usefulness, of independ- 
ence here below, to wrench from himself 
the best part of himself, return to 
Rumelli, to live and die there <A 
terrible sacrifice, the mere prospect of 
which made his hair stand on end, and 
drops of cold perspiration start on his 
brow ; still one a man might make to 
purchase his own peace and that of his 
wife! But would it accomplish that 
end? That was the awful question. 
Would not the causes of antagonism 
survive the sacrifice, and infallibly beget 
fresh strife? Would not passing events 
at Rumelli, as well as at Chambery, 
strike out of the incompatibilities of 
two such opposed minds sparks which 
would burst into a blaze? And, if so, 
would it not be a fool’s bargain to 
throw away his occupation, his last 
consolation—for what? For a respite of 
a few months, perhaps—for a little 
enlargement of the magic circle in 
which he turned. 

Amid this conflict of thoughts, Vin- 
cenzo fell into a heavy and uneasy sleep, 
sitting in his chair. When he awoke 
it was broad day—a grey, misty, rainy 
day, well suited to the colour of his 
thoughts. Somebody was stirring in 
the adjoining drawing-room. It was 
Marianna putting things in order. Vin- 
cenzo asked if the Signora was up. 

“ Up and gone,” said Marianna. 

A qualm of terror chilled Vincenzo’s 
heart. 

“Gone! And where, pray, in such 
weather ?” 

Marianna could not tell. 

“ Had the Signora taken the gig ?” 

“No; the Signora had gone out on 
foot.” 

There was an undercurrent of anger 
in the tone of Marianna’s answer. She 
belonged to that species of uneducated 
hirelings whom the favour of a master 
or mistress disposes to be insolent. 
Vincenzo had more than once repented 
having placed this girl near his wife. 
His regret would have been greater, 
could he have guessed the baneful in- 
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fluence she exercised over her mistress. 
She detested Savoy, longing after Ru- 
melli, where she had a sweetheart. 
The only idea in her wooden head, on 
which she enlarged continually when 
alone with the Signora, was this: 
“ What could induce a man who might 
live in peace and plenty at the Palace 
to choose instead to stay at Chambery, 
and work like a slave?” 

In order to account well for Rose’s 
infatuation, we must keep in mind the 
variety and continuity of action brought 
to bear upon her, and which, from 
whatever side exercised, always came 
to the same practical conclusion—the 
giving up his situation by her husband, 


‘and their return to Rumelli Vincenzo 


went to his wife’s room. Everything 
was in its place ; not the least trace of 
the disorder incident to the preparations 
for a journey : he breathed more freely. 
Rose appeared at the usual hour for 
breakfast. She was quite collected ; 
there was even a tinge of solemnity in 
her look, but no hostility. She spoke 
more than was her wont during the 
meal, but on indifferent subjects ; spoke 
with a new addition of condescending 
unctuosity in her voice, jnst in the 
tone of a kind superior to an erring 
inferior. When breakfast was over, 
she made the remark to her husband 
that he was not dressed for going out. 
Vincenzo said that the weather was so 
bad, he was not sure whether he should 
go out or not. 

“T know what detains you,” said 
Rose ; “you may, however, go in all 
security to your office, without any fear 
of a rash step on my part during your 
absence. I forgot last night, for a mo- 
ment, that this was Passion Week, the 
season of all others for meek behaviour 
and forgiveness. Fortunately, I have 
some good friends who have reminded 
me of my duty.” 

Vincenzo guessed perfectly well that 
Rose had gone to the parsonage to con- 
sult about the flight she meditated, and 
had been advised against it. He said, 
“Tam happy to find you in such a truly 
Christian frame of mind, more happy 
than I can say. In so far as I can, 
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I shall make it my study ‘so to act as to 
secure its continuance.” 

“T have no doubt you will Thank 
you. Now you had better go. Adieu !” 

He went, but came back the next in- 
stant with his hat on, and said, “If you 
will tell me on what day you mean to 
take the sacrament, I shall so arrange 
that we may be able to do so together.” 

“No, thank you. I can fix no day; 
and then, upon second thoughts, I think 
it best that we should fulfil that duty 
separately.” 

Vincenzo went away much disap- 
pointed. What he had believed to be a 
living fire was only an ignis fatwus ; the 
spirit of meekness and forgiveness which 
was on Rose’s lips had not penetrated to 
her heart. He had not gone far before 


he met Ambrogio striding along most 


vigorously. Since Ambrogio had given 
up calling at Rose’s Bower, it was by no 
means unusual for him to meet his friend 
halfway to town, or to accompany him 
part of the way home. As soon as they 
now came in sight of each other, Am- 
brogio shouted, “I have got them,” and 
cut a caper. 

“What is it you have got?” asked 
Vincenzo. 

“ My epaulettes, my dear friend. I am 
sure of them now ; I am going to the 
Crimea.” 

Ambrogio’s regiment forming no part 
of the expedition to the East, he had 
volunteered for the service, and the 
Minister of War had been pleased to 
grant his petition. This was the news 
he had received that very morning, and 
which had caused his elation. He was 
to start from Chambery at three in the 
afternoon of that same day. Vincenzo, 
as he listened, felt as if he could cry 
like a girl. Instead of that he took his 
friend with him to the Intendenza, and, 
having asked and easily obtained leave 
for the day, accompanied Ambrogio on 
his several errands, saw him take a hasty 
meal, and at last went with him to the 
coach-office. The two friends formed a 
striking contrast—the one so buoyant, 
so sanguine, so full of life ; the other so 
dejected, so spiritless, so worn‘looking. 
“T wish I could take you to Sebas- 
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topol ; it would be a fine cure for all the 
blue-devils,” said Ambrogio, observing 
Vincenzo's depression. 

“T wish to God you could!” said 
Vincenzo, with a sigh. 

Ambrogio was too discreet to put any 
direct questions, and too clear-sighted 
also ; he well knew where Vincenzo’s 
shoe pinched. Solemn promises of 
writing were interchanged ; a last squeeze 
of the hand, and . . . there was poor 
Vincenzo wending his solitary way 
home. 

Ambrogio’s departure was a heavy 
blow, heavier still than he had at first 
imagined. He knew not, until he missed 
it, all the comfort he had derived from 
that friendly presence, that lively talk, 
that silent sympathy. Vincenzo strove 
manfully to conquer the despondency 
which was daily stealing more and more 
upon him, but with little or no success. 
The temperature he found at home had 
nothing in it to raise drooping spirits. 
Rose, looking down upon him benig- 
nantly from her cloud of saintly for- 
bearance ; Rose, communicative out of 
duty, with about as much spontaneity 
as an automaton or a parrot, chilled him 
far more than Rose scowling or scolding. 
In the latter mood she was, at least, true 
to nature ; while in the former she was— 
should he avow it ?—artificial. For that 
she played a part, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in opposition to her real feel- 
ings, Vincenzo had ample proof in the 
flashes of anger which not unfrequently 
darted from her cloud. 

To add to his discomfort, a letter 
came from the Palace, containing the 
sad intelligence that Don Natale had 
breathed his last. Vincenzo was desired 
to break the news to Rose as gently as 
possible. The Signor Avvocato wrote 
that he missed his daughter much in 
this moment of sorrow. Could not 
Vincenzo ask leave of absence for a mouth 
or so, and bring ‘his wife home? The 


Signor Avvocato added that “he felt 
he was breaking fast; all his friends 
were going one after the other. It would 
Don Natale’s death 
A more mournful 


The shadow of 


soon be his turn. 
was a warning.” 
letter could not be. 
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death lay on every line. A postscript, 
probably written a little later, lauded 
to the skies the devotion and unremit- 
ting attention shown by Don Pio to 
Don Natale up to the very last. Don 
Pio was the young priest, Don Natale’s 
assistant, whose acquaintance we have 
already made, 

Had they been on the best terms, 
Vincenzo could not have used more 
care and tenderness in telling Rose 
of Don Natale’s death. She was greatly 
affected, moved even to shedding abun- 
dant tears. Vincenzo’s answer to his 
godfather was one full of heartfelt con- 
dolence, full of sympathy. Yet he did 
not dissemble his repugnance to apply 
for a holiday after so short a period of 
service, and scarcely six weeks after 
being promoted to the paid list. He 
promised, however, to write to Onofrio, 
leaving it to his friend’s discretion to 
forward the request or not, according to 
precedents, and to Onofrio’s own im- 
pression of the likelihood of its being 
granted or not, At all events, if it was 
necessary, could not Rose, entrusted to 
the care of the guard and accompanied 
by Marianna, undertake the journey 
without him ? 

Onofrio wrote back at once that leave 
of absence, as a rule, was never granted 
under a year’s full service, except in 
cases of the death of very near relatives. 
Onofrio felt sure that, much as the 
Minister might wish to oblige Vincenzo, 
he would not feel himself justified in 
acceding to his request under the cir- 
cumstances. This being so, Onofrio had 
come to the conclusion that what there 
was no hope of obtaining it was safer 
not to ask for, the more so as a petition 
of this kind might create in the Minis- 
ter’s mind a prejudice far from favour- 
able to his protegé. Vincenzo inclosed 
Onofrio’s letter to the Signor Avvocato, 
and waited with a beating heart for the 
result. He could not but apprehend 
fresh and disagreeable complications. 
The opportunity seemed too good for 
the Signor Avvocato not to use it asa 
battering-ram against that appointment 
which was in everybody's way. Rose’s 
appearance also caused him some un- 

















easiness. Surely, her colour was not so 
brilliant as hitherto it had been, and, at 
times, she looked wan and dejected. 
His anxious inquirics on the subject 
elicited the invariable answer, “ that 
she was very well—that she had never 
been better ;” an assertion, so evidently 
exaggerated as not at all to reassure him. 
What with misgivings about Rose’s 
health, and what with anticipations of 
some disagreeable communication from 
Rumelli, Vincenzo had not a moment’s 
peace of mind. Even the solace he had 
constantly found in applying himself to 
the report failed him now. Care sat 
beside him at his writing-desk, and in- 
terfered with his work. ~ 

About the middle of May arrived the 
dreaded letter from the Palace. Vin- 
cenzo opened it with trembling fingers. 


The contents surpassed his worst expec- - 


tations. An ultimatum, diluted in a 
sea of phrases, was given him. The Sig- 
nor Avvocato put an absolute veto on 
Rose’s travelling, as Vincenzo had pro- 
posed, with her maid, and in charge of 
the guard ; at the same time the old 
gentleman insisted on it, as a matter of 
urgent necessity, that his daughter 
should go to him without delay. Thus, 
he said, there remained no alternative 
but for Vincenzo himself to accompany 
her. If Vincenzo could do so with the 
consent of his superiors, so much the 
better ; if not, so much the worse for 
his appointment, for do so he must. 
After all, there was little profit or honour 
in serving a Government which did its 
utmost to disturb the conscience of the 
nation, and made itself the blind tool 
of the ambition of England and France. 
Rose’s health ought to be the first con- 
sideration, to which all others should 
yield—especially so in her present in- 
teresting situation. .... 

Vincenzo bounded from his chair, as 
though a thunderbolt had fallen on the 
desk before him. A stab through his 
heart would have left more colour in his 
face. What! Rose was... . and had 
told him nothing..... Impossible ! 
She could not have been so unnatural as 
that. It was a delusion of fatherly 
- » Out 


fondness. It could not be. . 
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he dashes, speeds through the strects 
like mad, reaches home, lays her father’s 
letter before Rose, his finger on the 
momentous passage, “ Is that true?” 

Rose changes colour, and falters a 
“Yes,” 

“ And you did not tell me !” came in 
a cry of anguish from his heart, with 
a storm of tears and sobs. “And you 
did not tell me! You withheld that 
blessed announcement, which I would 
have fain received on my knees, which 
was mine by right ; you withheld it 
from me, your husband, the father of 
yourchild—kept it from me, deliberately, 
as from your worst enemy !” 

“Don’t be so hard,” stammered Rose, 
hanging her head. “I was wrong. .... 
didn’t think. ...then you were so 


‘cross,” 


“T cross,” groans Vincenzo ; “I cross, 
who implored peace at your feet!” 

“T mean before that—when I begged 
you so hard to give up your appoint- 
ment.” 

“ Confound the appointment!” thun- 
dered the young man, striking his fore- 
head in a new burst of passion ; and out 
of the house he rushes, and down the hill 
like a dart. 

Where can he be gone? thought 
Rose, recovering from her surprise: to 
send in his resignation, perhaps. From 
the curse fulminated against his ap- 
pointment, this was no improbable hy- 
pothesis. At the end of another hour 
she recollected having heard of volun- 
teering for the Crimea, and she took a 
sudden panic that he had gone to enlist, 
and would never come back. Enlist- 
ment for the Crimea was the utmost 
stretch to which her imagination could 
reach, That he might possibly have 
gone to throw himself into the first well 
in his way, or to buy a pistol and blow 
his brains out, never crossed her mind 
for an instant. 

He had done neither, thank God ; for 
here he comes at last, reeling with emo- 
tion and fatigue, and as blanched as if 
he had been his own ghest. He sank 
upon a sofa, and said, ‘‘ I have sent in 
my resignation.” 

“Have you, indeed?” cried Rose. 
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There was in her voice (unconsciously 
so, probably), a ring of exultation too 
naively selfish not to be offensive. All 
the sediment of gall which had been 
gathering at the bottom of his heart for 
months now rose to his lips. 

“ Yes,” said he, with concentrated 
bitterness ; “I have ; it is written and 
signed by my own hand, and in the 
post by this time, all safe. The King 
himself could not get it back again. So 
you may set your heart at rest, and so 
may your father also. You have, both 
of you, your wish. Be happy. And, if 
what makes your happiness breaks the 
heart of a poor wretch, what matters it ? 
It is only your husband’s.” 

Nature will assert itself. After all, 
Vincenzo was only made of flesh and 
blood. 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 
WELCOME HOME. 


Once the first shock of uncontrollable 
anguish over, Vincenzo set himself to 
consummate his sacrifice with dignity— 
to put as much method as he could in 
his wreck. It was, above all, urgent 
that he should communicate to his god- 
father the decided step he had taken, 
and to communicate it so as to keep to 
the truth, and yet spare his wife. He 
accordingly wrote a few plain lines to 
the following effect :— 

“T hasten to inform you that I have 
done what you implicitly advised me to 
do in your last letter—that is, sent in 
my resignation. And yet I must dis- 
claim all credit for a docility which is 
only apparent, the motive impelling 
me to take so extreme a resolution 
having nothing in common with the 
reasons put forth by you in support of 
your views. The fact is that, simulta- 
neously with the receipt of your letter, 
I acquired the certainty that my con- 
tinuance in office in this country injured 
far more important and precious interests 
than those involved in the office itself. 
Inexpressibly painful as was the sacri- 
fice, I could not and did not hesitate to 
make it. May it not be a barren one, 
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at least! Do not, I pray you, take it 
unkindly if I have referred the deter- 
mination to which I have come to a 
motive quite distinct from any of those 
suggested in your letter. I should have 
been better pleased to say nothing on 
this head, did I not fear to give you, 
by my very silence, the erroneous im- 
pression, were it only for a moment, 
that I shared in your unfavourable 
opinion of the Government; which 
emphatically, do I not. There may be, 
as you urge, little profit, but there is 
plenty of honour to be earned in its 
service ; and it is a great consolation to 
me, in my present trial, to think that I 
am still young enough to make some of 
that crop of honour mine, when this 
transitory cloud has passed away. On 
this point I reserve my full liberty 
of action. Believe me, in the mean- 
time, &c.” 

There was also another danger to be 
guarded against—namely, the possible, 
nay probable, misinterpretation which 
his wife’s acquaintances would give to 
his sudden retirement from office. To 
prevent all ambiguity on this subject, 
next morning, at breakfast, he handed 
to Rose his letter to her father, adding 
by way of comment, “I wish you to 
read what I have written, as I am anxi- 
ous there should be no mistake as to 
the spirit by which I am actuated, and 
that you may undeceive such of your 
friends as might be disposed to see, in 
the course I take, either a recantation, 
or a desertion, or a conversion—any- 
thing, in short, little respectful to the 
Government, or honourable to myself. 
There is nothing of the kind. What I 
was yesterday I am to-day. What I 
do I do you know why ; but I cannot 
let the public into the confidence of our 
domestic squabbles : and yet the step I 
have taken must be accounted for some- 
how or other ; first of all to the Inten- 
dente, and that, too, this very day. As 
far as I can see, there’s no better way of 
saving appearances—supposing they can 
be saved—than to plead your health 
and your present situation as calling for 
a change of air, and my natural unwill- 
ingness, under the circumstances, to be 
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separated from you for any length of 
time.” 

Rose promised to abide faithfully by 
the version he proposed—one, she said, 
more founded on fact than he was aware 
of, considering how often she had felt 
more poorly, of late, than she had chosen 
to say. She spoke submissively—nay, 
humbly. Her tones and looks were 
those of one who, sensible of having 
offended, seeks to propitiate. The sin 
of omission, of which she had been 
guilty towards her husband, weighed 
heavily on her conscience. The more 
so, as it was the first of which she be- 
lieved herself to be guilty—yes; the 
first and the only one. She, bond fide, 
gave herself credit for having been, up 
to this day, a dutiful and an exemplary 
wife. Had she not left father and home 
for her husband’s sake? Had she not 
zealously and assiduously watched over 
his salvation ? Repulsed, had she not 
returned repeatedly to the charge, and 
wrested him at last out of the road to 
evil-doing? We beg the reader's atten- 
tion to what we would fain call the4young 
woman’s conscientious infatuation, if the 
words were not at such direct odds with 
one another. Rose was persuaded that 
she was not only perfectly justified in 
what she had done, but bound to do it. 
She laid the flattering unction to her 
soul, that whatever pain she had inflicted 
on her husband she had inflicted for his 
ultimate good. She had well deserved 
of him, and this, thank God! he would 
some day himself acknowledge. Did 
not the end—and what an end! his 
salvation—justify the means? It was 
only because unnecessary to that end 
that Rose condemned herself for the 
reticence which had so upset her hus- 
band. 

Vincenzo went to Chambery to fulfil 
his disagreeable task of making known 
his resignation of his office to the Inten- 
dente. The interview was as trying a 
one to his feelings as can be imagined. 
He returned at his usual hour for din- 
ner, which was nearly over, when a 
messenger arrived with a telegraphic 
message. It was addressed to Vincenzo, 
and was couched in these terms :—“ Are 
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you mad? You are throwing away a 
position the like of which you will 
never find again. Reflect once more. 
I have intercepted your letter to the 
minister, and shall keep it back until I 
hear again from you. Onofrio.” The 
poor young man was not prepared for 
this. When he believed that all was 
fairly over, to have this chance of escape 
opened to him, to have again to go 
through the agonizing process of closing, 
one after the other, all the doors of hope 
behind him !—it was really too hard. 
A mist swam before his eyes, and his 
hands trembled as if with palsy, as he 
presented the telegram to his wife. O 
that she might have a generous impulse 
—that she would only say, Let it be 
as you wish, Vincenzo! And how he 


would press her to his bosom, and thank 


her and bless her, and weep for joy at 
her feet ! It seemed so natural that she 
should yield ; he yearned so much that 
she should do so, that, for a moment, 
he actually began to believe that she 
would. 

Rose ran her eyes over the message, 
and immediately a twist of disappoint- 
meut contracted the corners of her 
mouth ; and, as she returned the paper 
to him, she asked, “ And what answer 
do you mean to send ¢” 

“Whatever you wish,” replied Vin- 
cenzo, in a faltermg voice. 

“ After writing as you have done to 
papa,” said Rose, “I don’t see how you 
can draw back.” 

Vincenzo’s heart seemed to turn into 
a lump of ice. “ You are right,” he 
said; “I'll be off to Chambery this 
minute, and telegraph to Turin.” 

A few hours later, Onofrio received 
the following :—“ I am not mad, though 
I am compelled to act as if I were. 
Thank you for your kindness ; but let 
my letter of resignation take its course. 
Til explain vivd voce.—Vincenzo.” 

That night there were tears of rage, 
and gnashing of teeth, in the little study 
in Rose’s Bower. Another six-and-thirty 
hours later, and a ministerial despatch 
came to hand. “ Your resignation of 
the office of Consigliere to the Inten- 
denza of Chambery, in date of the 16th 
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May, is accepted.” This, with the sig- 
nature of the minister, was all the 
contents, The laconism of the commu- 
nication spoke volumes. Vincenzo had 
estranged his powerful patron for ever. 
There remained nothing now to be 
done, but to take leave and go. Always 
an unpalatable task, that of leave-taking ; 
but more peculiarly so when it has to be 
accomplished, as in Vincenzo’s case, under 
a necessity for a certain amount of dissi- 
mulation, which added not a little to the 
real pain it gave him to part with ae- 
quaintances, some of whom had ripened 
into real friends, and by whom—poli- 
tical adversaries as most of them were— 
he had always been treated with the 
utmost kindness and cordiality. With 
these, Vincenzo’s more particular friends 
in town, as well as with his neighbours 
in the village, hearty and sincere was 
the exchange of goodwill and kindly 
regret. The Curé and Madame even, in 
spite of politico-religious differences and 
their consequent coolness, now thawed 
altogether, and from their hearts wished 
him all manner of happiness. A singu- 
larly gifted, warm-hearted race, these 
Savoyards ; and with whom it is im- 
possible to come in contact without, 


whatever their crotchets, liking and ° 


respecting them. 

Happy those who have never had to 
enter upon a course of action so glar- 
ingly in contradiction with the dictates 
of reason and their own inclinations as 
to be startled by, and almost to doubt, 
the unnatural results which nevertheless 
have been brought about by their own 
exertions. Such persons will not under- 
stand the mixed feelings of bewilder- 
ment and alarm with which Vincenzo, 
a few days after the acceptance of his 
resignation, stared from the inside of 
the mail at the rapid flight of the pop- 
lars skirting the road to Turin, with 
half a mind to protest against the fla- 
grant breach of logic which forced him 
away from the natural field of his labour ; 
just as if his being in the Turin Mail 
was not the consequence of acts of his 
own extending over nearly a week, and 
the last of the series of which had been 
to secure three places in this same coach 


and to pay for them beforehand. Had 
the weather only been a little more in 
unison with his gloomy mood, he thought 
his regrets would have been less harrow- 
ing. But no; the day was beautiful, the 
sky clear, the air bracing: the sun, near 
its setting, cast a golden halo around the 
wooded hills ; the birdschirped theireven- 
ing farewell to the waning light. All in 
nature betokened joy and repose, while 
all within him was sad and restless. He 
leaned long out of the window in fond 
and silent contemplation of a particular 
point in the long ridge of chestnut trees 
on the right of the road, the top of a 
steeple gilt by the sun peering above 
the foliage. There was the quiet haven 
where he had thought, poor fool! the 
bark of his hopes seemed secure ; and 
there it was his hopes had gone to wreck. 
It was a last, bitter pleasure to him to 
look at the spot where he might so 
easily have been happy, where he felt 
he had deserved to be so. Presently a 
turning of the road robbed him of the 
view, and he drew in his head, pulling 
his cap over his eyes. 

It was once more broad day when 
they entered the pass of the mountain. 
The grandeur of the Alpine scenery, to 
him quite a new spectacle, revived his 
spirits for a moment; but even that 
failed to kindle any lasting enthusiasm : 
his soul was too much out of tune to 
take in the sublime harmonies of nature. 
His poetic vein, usually so excitable, 
was now as though it were muffled. 
Marianna’s screams of terror, her cries 
to stop, her ejaculations and invocations 
to the Madonna, whenever the coach 
swept swiftly round the corners of the 
zig-zags forming the descent, were 
enough, to say the truth, to conjure 
away all poetic associations. There was 
nothing for it, to prevent her growing 
frantic, but for Vincenzo to give her his 
place in the inside, and climb up him- 
self to her elevated situation near the 
guard outside—an exchange which was 
not effected without difficulty, and an 
immense deal of blubbering on Mari- 
anna’s part, and reproaches from Signora 
Candia at her making such a goose of 
herself. Signora Candia had steel nerves, 
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and could look into any depth without 
wincing. 

She was not, however, proof against 
the fatigues of the journey, as she per- 
ceived to her mortification when they 
reached Turin. Her strength so com- 
pletely failed her that she was forced 
to give up her original plan of going 
straight on to Ibella without stopping, 
and had, instead, to put up at the 
nearest hotel, and submit to stay in 
her bed till the next day. Hence the 
necessity, in order to avoid inflicting 
anxiety and disappointment, of sending 
a telegram to Rumelli, vié Ibella, to make 
known this change of programme. Vin-. 
cenzo’s first business in Turin took him: 
to the telegraph-office—the second, to 
Onofrio’s office. He had promised to 
explain, and explain he must. He must 
do so, under the penalty of writing 
himself down an ungrateful ass, un- 
worthy of the interest his friend had 
taken in him. And yet how explain, 
we do not say satisfactorily, but at all 
intelligibly, without drawing up a formal 
and terrible case against his wife? Seen 
in the light of a confession to a friend, 
his wife’s conduct assumed a character 
of heinousness quite new to himself, 
such as he shrunk with horror from im- 
parting to any living soul. There isa 
treatinent which, received from a deadly 
foe, can be acknowledged, but not when 
suffered at the hands of a wife, and a 
wife still dear. 

Fortunately, he was spared alike the 
distress of an avowal repugnant to the 
delicacy of his nature, or the remorse 
of an intentionally ambiguous statement. 
Onofrio was a man of the world; and 
we may guess, from the query he put to 
Vincenzo long ago as to Rose—‘ are 
you sure that this young lady will never 
become a clog in the path of a political 
man ?”—we may guess, from this query, 
that he had hag some experience of 
cases in which the wife had proved a 
shackle to her husband. He was, be- 
sides, a shrewd man ; and even the little 
he had seen of Signora Candia before 
her marriage, at Rumelli and after- 
wards, when she passed through Turin, 
had left the impression that the lady 
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had none of the largeness of views 
which characterized her husband—a 
want of equilibrium always fraught 
with danger. This was sufficient to 
put him on the right track the instant 
the unexpected news of the resignation 
exploded like a bomb about his ears ; 
and when, in answer to his question, 
“ Are you mad ?” Vincenzo telegraphed 
back, “I am not mad, but compelled to 
act as if I were,” it was just as if he 
had said in so many words (at least in 
Signor Onofrio’s opinion), “I am the 
victim of my wife’s religious scruples.” 

“And so here you are, my poor 

friend,” said Onofrio, warmly grasping 
in his both Vincenzo’s hands. “I was 
just thinking of you. Bless me, how 
you are altered !” 
' “Nowonder. I have suffered cruelly,” 
said Vincenzo, turning away his face. 
He fought hard against his emotion. 
When one’s heart is full, nothing so 
sure to make it overflow as a word of 
sympathy. 

“That I can easily believe,” resumed 
Onofrio. “ No wounds so cruel as those 
dealt by a dear hand, and in mistaken 
kindness. Is your wife well, at least?” 

“ Yes—that is, not altogether so. She 
has been rather poorly of late ; there is, 
however, a natural reason for her not 
being strong. That will help you to 
understand my having yielded. It was 
not without a struggle, I can assure 
you. You may imagine what it cost 
me. But there are situations in which 
a man, worthy of the name, is com- 
pletely disarmed. We lived in an at- 
mosphere of fanaticism ; she caught the 
infection ; contradiction injured her 
health ; she became every day more 
estranged ; her father wished her to re- 
turn to him—in short, I could not help 
myself.” 

“Of that I have no doubt. There's 
no tyranny like that of weakness. Well, 
I wish it coald have been otherwise ; 
that is all I can say. With such an 
opening—and Cavour to push you on! 
ah! it’s a thousand pities. However, 
we'll say no more about it.” 

“Why not? Let us hope that what 
is deferred is not lost. You are to 
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understand that I have not renounced 
public life for ever. As soon as Rose’s 
health is re-established, I shall resume 
my liberty of action. I have taken 
care to make a formal reservation of all 
my rights on this head ; and, when the 
propitious moment arrives, I rely on 
you, my dear friend, to assist me.” 

“You may do so with confidence ; 
but I must candidly tell you beforehand, 
that it will be next to impossible to re- 
instate you in a position only half as 
promising as that you have thrown 
away.” 

“ Never mind that,” said Vincenzo ; 
“T shall rest contented with an inferior 
one, with anything. Young as I am— 
only twenty-four—and possessed by a 
very demon of study, it will go hard 
with me but that I make up for lost 
time. Ah! one thing I must not forget 
to say—the first half of the second part 
of my report is ready, and I have by 
me all the materials necessary for the 
second half. Shall I finish it and send 
it to you?” 

“Yes, do,” said Onofrio. 

“Could you obtain for me a five 
minutes’ audience of the Minister?” 

“T think I could, but I would not 
advise you to seek to see him. The 
Minister, I need scarcely say, is ex- 
tremely annoyed with you, and I believe 
that time will serve you better with 
him than an interview just now. Such 
extenuating circumstances as you would, 
in your innocence, plead, would only 
make matters worse, by further lowering 
you in his estimation ; it being one of 
his crotchets—a pardonable one in a 
bachelor—that men should be masters 
at home.” 

Vincenzo, when, after a long visit, he 
left his friend, was a little less wretched 
than when he had come to him. That 
which had done him most good, next to 
those marks of affection so precious to 
one in his predicament, was the contract 
he had entered into with himself, taking 
his friend as a witness of the same (and 
from which he could not draw back 
without disgracing himself in that 
friend's eyes), to re-assert his liberty of 
action within a short period of that 


time, and Onofriv’s acquiescing in his 
so doing as a matter of course. Ono- 
frio perhaps entertained some doubts as 
to Vincenzo’s being able to carry out 
his present intentions ; but he did not 
choose to express any. Suppose the 
young man was deceiving himself, where 
was the use of throwing cold water on 
a hope which did him who harboured 
it good? Vincenzo’s case was an in- 
curable one in Onofrio’s eyes; and he 
felt in charity bound to act the part of 
a humane physician, who humours the 
harmless whims of a patient past re- 
covery. 

Rose was greatly disappointed, and 
not a little alarmed, when on reaching 
the Ibella station she saw the familiar 
faces of Don Pio, Barnaby, and Guiseppe, 
but not that of her father. Don Pio 
hastened to reassure her. He was there, 
he said, for that purpose, at the desire 
of her father. Nothing serious was 
the matter with the Signor Avvocato— 
only a slight, and, as Don Pio hoped, 
a temporary increase of the former 
weakness in the old gentleman's left 
side, from which, as the Signora was 
aware, he had suffered more or less for 
years. The Signor Avvocato had gone 
through more exertion last week than 
it was perhaps prudent for him to do, 
on the féte day of St. Urban, the 
patron saint of Rumelli, and had com- 
plained of fatigue ever since. And 
therefore Don Pio had taken the liberty 
of advising him against a drive which 
could do no good, and might do some 
harm ; and the Signor Avvocato, with 
the practical good sense which dis- 
tinguished him, had seen fit to act upon 
the suggestion, though it was at the ex- 
pense of his feelings. 

Rose thanked Don Pio with warmth, 
and insisted on his taking a seat in the 
close carriage which Giuseppe had 
brought for the travelleys. This arrange- 
ment increased to its maximum of in- 
tensity the cloud of annoyance which 
had gathered on Vincenzo’s brow at the 
very sight of Don Pio, and which the 
slight dash of premiership in the young 
Reverend’s harangue had not tended to 
dissipate ; but, like the well-bred man 
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he was, he showed as little of his vexa- 
tion as he could. To make room for 
Don Pio, Marianna was consigned to 
the care of Barnaby, who had been 
bribed to drive Don Pio in the gig by 
the prospect of being among the first 
to welcome the young couple back—a 
task, this last, of which we must say he 
acquitted himself but indifferently. His 
mind was caught in a cobweb of doubt 
whether the event was really one for 
rejoicing or for, condolence, From 
some words occasionally dropped by the 
Signor Avvocato Barnaby had imbibed 
a sort of notion that there was some 
one who was being unfairly dealt by. 

Giuseppe, guessing his mistress’s im- 
patience to reach home, kept his horses 
at the full trot. Don Pio, on his side, 
turned the time to account by giving 
Signora Candia a graphic and touching 
description of what he styled Don 
Natale’s enviable end, a description 
which repeatedly filled the Signora’s 
eyes with tears. He then glided into 
a glowing picture of the splendour of 
St. Urban’s féte. Altogether, Don Pio’s 
conversational powers certainly helped 
to abridge the drive to Rose. Vincenzo 
had expected that Don Pio would alight 
at his own parsonage door, and had 
even ventured on the sufficiently broad 
hint that the reverend gentleman need 
not put himself to further inconvenience 
by accompanying them to the palace ; 
but to no purpose. Don Pio jocosely 
pleaded the engagement he had taken 
to see the daughter bodily into the 
arms of her father, and his firm deter- 
mination not to be debarred his share 
of pleasure in the happy meeting. 

The palace, as we said before, stood 
on a raised terrace, accessible from the 
avenue by a short flight of steps. The 
Signor Avvocato, who had been sitting 
at the door, at the sound of wheels hur- 
ried to the top of, the steps, crying —“ Is 
that you at last?” Rose, in her impa- 
tience, did not wait for the carriage to 
stop, and, in trying to get out while it 
was still in motion, fell heavily to the 
ground ; but the echo of the four cries 
of horror elicited by the accident had 
not quite died away before she was on 
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her feet again, and hanging on her 
father’s neck. With what a passionate 
embrace they clung to each other! Rose 
especially—undemonstrative, cold-man- 
nered Rose—vibrating with emotion 
from head to foot, and transfigured by 
it, was quite a new sight to Vincenzo. 
He could not help thinking, with a 
feeling akiy to envy, “If she loved me 
only half as well!” Certainly, whatever 
their shortcomings in other respects, no 
one could deny to this father and 
daughter that great redeeming point 
of filial and parental love. Rose was 
not hurt—so she said in answer to her 
father’s repeated inquiries—she was sure 
she was not a bit hurt; but the ill- 
dissembled difficulty with which she 
walked, leaning on her father’s arm, 
towards the house, and her instantly 
sinking into a seat on entering the 
dining-room, told a different tale to 
Vincenzo. 

“How pale and thin you look, my 
poor child !” exclaimed the Signor Av- 
vocato, gazing tenderly on his daughter ; 
“you are not half the woman you were. 
And you”—turning round to Vincenzo— 
“and you had the assurance to tell me 
that she was well !” 

It was by this gracious address that 
the Signor Avvocato first showed that 
he was aware of the presence of his son- 
in-law. Had he received a blow in the 
face Vincenzo could not jiave crimsoned 
more deeply. He said, “ There was no 
great stock of assurance needed to tell 
the simple truth. I have never, that I 
know of, given you any reason to doubt 
my veracity.” 

“Plenty of reason to doubt your 
clearness of vision henceforth,” retorted 
the Signor Avvocato. “No eyes like 
those of a father, that’s certain. Isn't 
she sadly changed, Don Pio?” 

Don Pio admitted that Signora Candia 
did not look so well as she did formerly, 
but this might arise merely from the 
fatigue of a long journey ; “ nor,” added 
the priest, in corroboration of this view 
of the matter, “ nor does Signor Candia 
look half so well as he used to do, and 
probably from the same cause.” 

“In fact, he does not look well,” 
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assented the Signor Avvocato, after a 
lengthened survey of Vincenzo. “The 
climate of Savoy agreed with neither 
the one nor the other. Thank God, 
they are quit of it at last.” 

It being now close upon eight o’clock, 
supper was served—but, in spite of the 
most pressing invitations from father 
and daughter to stay, Don Bio took his 
leave, though not without first going 
through a round of queries about the 
present state of each and all the limbs 
composing the ponderous body of the 
Signor Avvocato, winding up by pint- 
ing out Signora Candia as the panacea 
for all her father’s evils. This interro- 
gatory served as an opening for the 
Signor Avvocato (as soon as the priest 
had departed) to enumerate all his bodily 
ailments, which were legion ; and also to 
confess how much he owed to Don Pio’s 
kind care and excellent advice, by both 
of which his sufferings had been much 
alleviated. Don Pio had more than a 
superficial knowledge of medicine, and 
excelled in all that related to Hygiene. 
Notwithstanding all his maladies, the 
Signor Avvocato had a healthy mien 
and a capital appetite ; indeed, he was 
the only one of the party who did much 
honour to the meal. His old enemy 
alone, obesity, had gained any advantage 
over him. Such desultory conversation 
as took place during supper—Savoy, the 
appointinent, and the resignation were 
three topics earefully avoided—passed 
chiefly between the father and daughter. 
Few and far between were the oppor- 
tunities given to Vincenzo to join in 
what was being said ; and, as for seeking 
to do so of his own accord, Vincenzo 
was far too exasperated for any such 
thing: so that there he sat, between his 
wife and father-in-law, in the uncom- 
fortable predicament of one who feels 
himself de trop. What could there be 
at the bottom of this seeming predeter- 
mination first to provoke and then to 
slight him thus ? 

Nothing but the embarrassment aris- 
ing from a troubled conscience. That 
of the Signor Avvocato reproached him 
loudly enough with having done all in 
his power to evade and annul, under 


false pretences, an engagement freely 
entered into with Vincenzo. Now, em- 
barrassment, especially that of a superior 
towards an inferior, rarely exists without 
a tinge of resentment. One does not 
acknowledge oneself in the wrong with- 
ont feeling a little bitterness against 
him who is in the right. Then, resent- 
mont helps us to put a good face on the 
m itter, and also excuses us from making 
insonvenient admissions. Vincenzo's 
letter from Chambery added to the 
stock of the Signor Avvocato’s embar- 
rassment and resentment. What the 
deuce did the boy mean by his airs and 
reservations ? Was it his place, for- 
sooth, to propose conditions? To a 
man in such a quandary the alteration 
in Rose’s looks was a perfect godsend. 
It afforded him a ready-made, plausible 
casus belli. The occasion was too good 
not to be snapped at, and made the 
most of ; and the first shot was fired. 

Supper was soon over, and then Rose 
and her father left the room together. 
Vincenzo, loath to be in their way, 
went out in search of air: he was suf- 
focating, less from heat than from in- 
ward rage. His blood was boiling with 
indignation. This, then, was the return 
that was to be made him for all he had 
endured, for all he had sacrificed! An 
unjust rebuke in the presence of a 
stranger—cold indifference and disdain. 
A pariah would have been treated with 
more respect. If it were his godfather’s 
intention to drive him to some extremity, 
let him try it. Vincenzo felt ready to 
confront any attack—nay, even any 
scandal. Under the lash of such ireful 
thoughts, he strode for some time hur- 
riedly up and down the terrace, until, 
wearied out, he seated himself on the 
top of the balustrade running round it, 
and fell into a brown study. 

“What art thou so deep in thought 
about ?” asked a voice by his side. 

“Ts that you, Barnaby?” said Vin- 
cenzo. “ You wish to know my thoughts, 
do you? Well, I was thinking how much 
better it would be for me to be dead.” 

“That’s an unnatural thought for a 
youngster like thee,” said Barnaby. 
“ What ails thee ?” 
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“Disappointment, my old friend. I 
wanted to make myself a credit to them 
end to myself, and—they will not let 
me ; that is what ails me.” 

“T don’t understand thee. Thou ari 
an Avvocato, ar’n’t thou ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Pray, then, what canst thou wish 
for more? Is not being an Avvocato all 
that a man can be?” 

“Yes, so far as knowledge and social 
position are concerned. But, Barnaby, 
what is knowledge worth if it is not to 
be made use of? Of no more value 
than a purse of gold which may not be 
spent.” 

“T don’t understand you a bit better 
now than before,” answered Barnaby, 
with a shake of his head. 

“T'll try and make you understand,” 
said Vincenzo. “ You are a gardener— 
that is to say, you are acquainted with 
everything which concerns gardening. 
Now, of what use would your know- 
ledge be to yourself or others if you 
had not a garden to which you could 
apply it?” 

“TI see now,” returned Barnaby. 

“Well, then,” went on Vincenzo, 
“what the garden is to you, the situa- 
tion I have just left in Savoy was to 
me—a means of applying, honourably 
for me and usefully for others, the 
knowledge I acquired by studying to 
become an Avvocato.” 

“But,” objected Barnaby, after a 
pause employed in scratching his bald 
pate—“ but the Signor Avvocato never 
had any place under Government, and 
yet has been a useful and honourable 
man.” 

“But the times were very different 
when the Signor Avvocato was in his 
prime ; the priests and the nobles were 
then all in all; but now we have the 
Statuto, and every citizen counts for 
something. It is, therefore, every citi- 
zen’s duty who values the rights it gives 
to support it and defend it ; and that’s 
best done by using in its service all the 
talent God may have bestowed.” 

“That seems to me well said,” re- 
marked Barnaby. 

“Then you must remember,” pursued 
No, 44.—voL, VII 
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Vincenzo, “that the Signor Avvocato 
was rich, and rich people can find ways 
of being useful and honourable without 
following any particular profession ; 
while I am a poor devil, with nothing 
in the world but my brains by which to 
earn myself a name and an honest inde- 
pendence,” 

“As for independence,” said Bar- 
naby—“ your wife is rich enough for 
two.” et 

“Were she rich enough for ten,” 
burst out Vincenzo, “is that a reason 
why I should not try and suffice for 
niyself? I shall never feel like a man 
until Ido. Do you think it is pleasant 
or praiseworthy to go on till one’s grey 
asking one’s wife or one’s father-in-law 
for a pair of shoes, or a coat, or a hat ?” 

' “There I must say you are right 
again,” cried the old man, emphatically. 
“ What an old donkey I am never to 
have seen all this before! It’s clear 
enough to me now that thou must have 
sume situation which will give thee both 
credit and money. Now, how long dost 
thou think it will take thee to make a 
name and a fortune?” 

“How long? Why, all my life.” 

“ But thou canst not keep the father 
and daughter always asunder—that’s 
impossible.” 

‘*Who speaks or thinks of keeping 
them asunder? Cannot the daughter 
go to the father and stay for a while 
with him; cannot the father come to 
the daughter and remain with her, as: 
he said he would ?” 

“ Ah, that he never will—he’s too 
heavy and sluggish to move.” 

“Why, then, did he promise to do 
so?” asked Vincenzo, impatiently. 
“Why did he agree to my accepting 
an office under Government? Am I to 
rot in idleness and uselessness all my 
life because he is heavy and lazy ?” 

“Thou art forgetting, my dear boy,” 
said Barnaby, in a tone of mild remon- 
strance, “that the Signor Avvocato is 
getting oldish and shaky.” 

“T see he isn’t what he used to be,” 
replied Vincenzo, “but not to the extent 
of being unable for a four or five hours’ 
journey—it isn’t more from Rumelli to 

I 
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Turin ; and the odds are that, in a year 
or two, I should have been promoted to 
Turin. Ask any medical man you like, 
and I'll bet you what you please he says 
that a little moving about would be bene- 
ficial to the Signor Avvocato’s health.” 

“T make no doubt of it; still he 
would never do it: habit is too strong 
for him ; just the same with me. I 
would rather die here than live else- 
where.” 

“Rose, at all events, could come to 
him, couldn’t she, and spend half the 
year with him ?” 

“ Ay, but six months out of the 
twelve would be too much for you, and 
too little for him. It won't do.” 

“T see what will,” cried Vincenzo, 
impatiently, and rising to go back to 
the house. “ Nothing short of my being 
sacrificed will do. What does it matter 
that such an insignificant creature as 
Vincenzo Candia should die of a broken 
heart? Well, so be it, that others may 
have their ease.” 

“Those are foolish and wicked words,” 
said Barnaby ; “the first that have ever 
passed thy lips in my hearing. Thou 
must be indeed wretched to speak thus, 
and to thy oldest friend.” 

“That you are! my oldest and truest 
friend—forgive me,” said penitent Vin- 
cenzo, catching hold of Barnaby’s hand 
and pressing it forcibly to his breast. 
“Ah! Barnaby, you don’t know through 
how many gaps this poor heart of mine 
bleeds—that’s my excuse. Good night.” 

Vincenzo had remained out of doors 
until he saw a faint glimmer of light 
peeping through the blinds of his god- 
father’s bedroom windows. He felt 
pretty sure then of finding his wife 
alone. He hurried up to her room, and 
found her already in bed. 

“You hurt yourself when you fell,” 
said Vincenzo, 

“No such thing,” 
riedly. 

“It's no use denying it,” insisted 
Vincenzo. “I saw from your way of 


said Rose, hur- 


walking that you were hurt.” 

“Only slightly, very slightly, I as- 
sure you,” replied Rose. 
anything of it to-morrow.” 


“T shan’t feel 


“T hope it may be so,” said Vincenzo ; 
“ still, in your situation, a hurt, however 
trifling, should not be neglected. I 
shall sleep more tranquilly, if you will 
allow me to go for a doctor.” 

“For God’s sake,” exclaimed Rose, 
sitting up in her bed, terrified —* for 
God’s sake, don’t. Papa would be so 
uneasy—he is enough so already.” 

“To spare your father a little un- 
easiness, you have no right to run the 
risk of inflicting a serious injury on 
yourself, and not on yourself alone. 
This is a matter in which I ought to be 
allowed a voice. Really, I must go.” 

“Don’t, | implore you. I give you 
my word, there’s not the least cause for 
alarm. All I require is repose; and 
how could I rest if I thought papa was 
alarmed ?” 

“Yield, Rose, if. only to screen me 
from undeserved reproach. This is the 
last consideration I would urge, if I 
could think of any other. Your father 
is prone, too prone, to hold me respon- 
sible for your altered looks. You heard 
how harshly he attacked me on that 
point. Suppose you were really ill to- 
morrow, how furious he will be with 
me !” 

“Set your heart at rest on that 
score,” said Rose. “I promise you, 
whatever happens, that he shall not 
blame you. Now do, I be, of you, say 
no more on the subject; you really do 
me harm by insisting; let me go to 
sleep. Good-night.” 

As Vincenzo laid his aching head on 
the pillow, he could not help muttering 
to himself, “ Yes, she, too, has got her 
share of the divine element of self- 
sacrifice—only, as it seems, exclusively 
for the benefit of her father. As for 
me, whether I sleep or not—break my 
heart or not—it is a matter of supreme 
indifference to her, so that her father 
has a quiet night. What a consoling 
thought for a husband !” 

Rose felt too tired and bruised next 
day to get up; it was only the effect 
of the journey, she declared, and that 
in all other respects she was well, and 
greatly disposed to enjoy her breakfast. 
All this show of buoyancy and high 
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spirits did not go far to re-assure Vin- 
cenzo. If she chose to stay in bed, 
with so many reasons as she had for 
rising, it was evident that she could not 
do otherwise ; in other words, that she 
was suffering. He accordingly pressed 
her again and again to have medical 
advice—which she might very naturally 
have, without mentioning to her father 
that it was on account of her fall. He 
even threatened to fetch a physician, 
whether she wished it or not. Where- 
upon, Rose threatened him in her turn, 
that, if he did, she would get up, and 
refuse to see the doctor. Reasonings, 
entreaties, and threats, were shattered to 
pieces by her rock-like determination. 

Vincenzo was more vexed at this 
issue of the contest than he dared to 
show ; and a little of the vexation— 
unreasonably, to be sure, yet naturally 
—could not but be added to the stock 
of resentment which he entertained 
against the Signor Avvocato. The old 
gentleman, on his side, when he heard 
of his daughter’s indisposition, was no 
less, vexed than Vincenzo; and nine- 
tenths of his vexation went to swell the 
amount of resentment which rankled in 
his breast against his son-in-law. For 
had he not here a tangible and un- 
answerable evidence that his unworthy 
son-in-law had wittingly and designedly 
played with his godfather’s feelings, by 
constantly representing Rose’s health as 
excellent? All the assurances which 
Rose, faithful to her word, gave, that 
Vincenzo had not used any deception, 
went for nothing with her father; and 
the promise she forced from him, not to 
call her husband to account for an 
imaginary offence, only served to make 
the Signor Avvocato set down all she 
said as dictated by a blind fondness, 
which was endeavouring to screen the 
culprit. 

It was in these dispositions that 
father and son-in-law met at dinner, 
téte-d-téte for the first time. Frowning, 
swelling, swaggering, the one wore his 
wrath on his sleeve with provocation ; 
natural, self-collected, unobtrusive, the 
other held his in abeyance. Sham force 
and real force in presence for a duel. 
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For a while the clatter of knives and 
forks alone broke the ominous silence, 
At last the elder gentleman said— 

“Have you lost your tongue ?” 

“IT was waiting for your pleasure to 
speak,” said Vincenzo, quietly. 

A pause. 

“There are some passages in your last 
letter from Chambery,” resumed the 
Signor Avvocato, “as to which I shall 
be obliged to you for an explanation at 
your leisure.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Vincenzo, 
taking up the gauntlet with awill. “I 
am at your orders.” 

Had he stumbled on a long-coveted 
treasure, the sudden flash of his eye 
could not have conveyed a keener de- 
light. The Signor Avvocato felt cowed, 
and attempted to beat a retreat. 

“Not now, not now,” said he, in his 
most dignified tone. “We had better 
avoid all irritating topics for the present. 
I am provoked enough as it is.” 

“T am sorry for that,” said Vincenzo. 
“T am at a loss, however, to understand 
how my letter can afford matter for an 
irritating discussion, or, indeed, for dis- 
cussion at all.” 

“ But I do, and that’s sufficient,” said 
the Signor Avvocato, curtly. 

“So be it. Allow me, then, to say 
that I maintain every word in my 
lettet.” 

“ We'll see about that by-and-by. All 
your airs of braggadocio won’t succeed in 
goading me into a quarrel. My poor 
girl shall not have her sufferings in- 
creased by the recoil of her father’s 
agitation. I know the regard which is 
due to her state, if others don’t.” 

“ On what occasion, at what time, or 
in what manner, have I failed in the 
regard I owe to my wife, either ailing 
or in health?” asked Vincenzo, in a 
quiet voice, his eyes rivetted on the 
Signor Avvocato. 

“ T have mentioned no name, have I ? 
Why should you take what I said to 
yourself ?” 

“Because in that phrase, if others 
don’t, the word others can apply to no 
one but me. Dare to say you didn’t 
mean me #” 
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“Dare !” repeated the Signor Avvo- 
eato, looking very big indeed. “ You 
might, I think, use a more respectful 
mode of asking an explanation.” 

“ You see that you dare not deny it,” 
continued Vincenzo, reckless of his 
godfather’s pompous looks or words. 
*¢ You hurl injurious insinuations at me, 
and, when called upon to substantiate, 
them, you extricate yourself by a qui 
proquo. I leave it to yourself to give a 
name to such tactics. Last night, too, 
the first words you addressed to me, 
your son-in-law, after an absence of ten 
months, was to accuse me, before a 
stranger, of deceit. Wasit just? Was 
it decorous? Was it manly?” 

The Signor Avvocato rose, saying, 
“T see what it is—nothing short of a 


quarrel will satisfy you, and I will not 
quarrel. One of these days I shall be 
at liberty to speak, and then you will 
have to listen to me. For the present 
I leave you master of the field.” 

It is provoking to be beaten when 
one has the best will in the world to 
beat. The Signor Avvocato felt as if 
he could have made a mouthful of that 
indomitable son-in-law of his, who, 
somehow or other, always got the better 
of him. Vincenzo was no less incensed 
by the conviction he had acquired that 
his resumption of office would be fu- 
riously opposed by his father-in-law. 
The split between the two had widened 
considerably. 


To be continued. 


ANIMAL-DESIGN AND LANDSCAPE: ASPECTS OF THEIR 
CONTEMPORARY TREATMENT. 


BY W. M. ROSSETTI. 


Every work of art is subject to be 
regarded from three different points of 
view : the artist’s point of view, the 
casual spectator’s, and the ecritic’s. The 
artist looks upon the work as something 
which he has himself done, or might 
have done, or which would fall within 
the sphere of his own activity by some 
not very considerable change of its 
direction. The casual spectator looks 
upon it as something which he simply 
likes or dislikes, or does not care about. 
The critic looks upon it as a specimen ; 
a positive or negative exemplification of 
what was, or ought or ought not to have 
been, in its producer's mind—a work 
having a certain definite relation to 
other works of the same class. ‘These 
points of view necessarily converge to 
some extent. The artist is essentially 
the best of critics, though he contemns 
the apparatus and principle-mongering of 
criticism. The critic is not inhuman 
enough to be unaffected by the mere 
likes and dislikes of the casual spectator ; 
and the latter, in the ratio of his igno- 


rance, supposes himself to be an adequate 
critic. But, qguoad artist, spectator, and 
critic, these are the points of view, and 
lines of thought, which each adopts and 
follows out. 

In this matter, as in others, the im- 
portant phase is the practical one. The 
artist’s view of the work of art is of 
immeasurably more consequence than 
the critic’s. It rests on a more positive 
basis ; a clearer knowledge of what can 
and therefore ought to be done, and 
what cannot; and its application, which 
is to the artist's own aims and pro- 
cesses, is alone of any serious value. 
The better the artist is, the less he cares 
about what the critic has to tell him, 
and the more certain he is to work out 
his own purposes while the critic’s storm 
in a tea-pot is subsiding as best it may. 
On the other hand, the critic, the better 
informed he is, is the more likely, to sink 
the personal question. He will feel that 
what he thinks is of next to no import- 
ance because he thinks it; and that his 
proper business is not to invent theories, 
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but to study and discriminate pheno- 
mena. He must deduce his opinions 
from a wide acquaintance with works of 
art, as compared with those of nature ; 
not start ready equipped with opinions 
of his own, and complain if the artist’s 
productions do not tally with them. 
Such opinions would be sure to bear the 
worst of stamps—that of self-importance 
and ignorance combined ; and, indeed, 
this is the character of the verdicts 
which comeso “‘trippingly on the tongue” 
of the persons whom we have above 
designated “ casual spectators,” when 
they assume, as they constantly do, the 
office of critic at a moment’s notice. It 
may be safely asserted that the great 
faculties of perception, of mind, and of 
hand, which have been exercised upon 
works of art in the various ages of the 
world, have shown pretty conclusively 
what art can accomplish, and what it 
ought to set itself to attain—shown this, 
not finally as to the actual limits of 
achievement, but suggestively as to the 
things right and possible to be achieved. 
The critic should recognise and abide by 
this truth, and consider himself an 
exponent of the artistic power, not a 
dictator to such as possess that power in 
any consummate degree. The born 
artist for ever looks down upon him, 
with eyebrows raised at first serenely in 
superiority ; if he insists, then perhaps 
with a more angular emphasis of irritated 
scorn. It is not for the critic to teach 
the born artist anything which the latter, 
one-sided as he may be, can profitably 
adopt into his own practice. The best 
of critics, Ruskin, exalting skyward the 
best of landscape-painters, Turner, gave 
him no satisfaction. “What is it all 
about?” was probably the painter's 
mental query. To the mangier critic- 
curs who snapped at his heels the re- 
sponse which he gave is recorded upon 
his canvasses—each more unintelligible 
to the pack, and more barked at, than 
the one which it succeeded. 

Perhaps my candid reader may ask 
me, who am now sitting down to write 
some pages of art-criticism :—“ Why, if 
you entertain so poor an opinion of the 
function, do you bore yourself and me 
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by exercising it?” I reply :—Though 
the critic was never intended by a bene- 
ficent Providence to dictate to and 
overbear the born artist, there is, never- 
theless, reasonable cause for art-criticism, 
on at any rate three grounds. Firstly, 
Fine Art is one of the great typical 
manifestations of human intellect ; and 
people who lack either the faculty or the 
opportunity for practising it are yet 
quite blameless if they take and express 
an interest in it. The Art deserves to 
be considered and investigated: the 
critic, if not its lawgiver, may still be 
its expounder. Secondly, though the 
critic can do no direct good to the great 
artist, or to the born artist of special 
faculty, but would only do him harm if 
not wholly disregarded, he can, under 
favourable conditions, produce some 
effect upon the general current of pub- 
lic feeling as regards art, thus influencing 
to good or evil new artistic aspirants, 
and those artists of ordinary and level 
powers with whom the ranks of the pro- 
fession are filled. Ruskin may be again 
cited in proof. Upon Turner, or the 
original-minded men who founded Pre- 
Raphaelitism, he had no influence what- 
ever. He frequently lauded their merits, 
and not seldom denounced their defects : 
they painted on as if nothing had hap- 
pened. But upon public opinion re- 
garding these and other artists, and upon 
numbers of more or less able practi- 
tioners, Ruskin’s influence was very 
great, and with slight exceptions for 
good, ‘Thirdly, art-criticism comes 
natural at the present day to aman who 
takes considerable interest in art, because 
some art-critics whom he holds to be 
ignorant and harmful are already blatant, 
and he fancies, poor man ! that he knows 
and feels a little more about the sub- 
ject, and may help, in his time and his 
small way, to strip a few quacks, artistic 
and critical, and to procure elbow-room 
for a few true men. 

These brief preliminary remarks have 
been placed before the reader with the 
view of showing that an art-critic is not 
necessarily a dogmatic sciolist, A scio- 
list he almost invariably is, so far as 
practical aptitude for art goes ; and dog- 
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matic he would be, if he thought his 
expressed opinions, as such, were of im- 
portance to the community, and espe- 
cially to born artists. A frankly professed 
conviction that the reverse is the fact 
may perhaps save what I have further 
to say from invidious construction. My 
subject will be the arts of Animal-design 
and Landscape, with regard to some of 
the more salient characteristics of their 
treatment at the present day, especially 
as exemplified in the works of two living 
practitioners. These are the German 
animal sculptor and modeller, Julius 
Hihnel, and the landscape- painter, 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton. The latter 
gentleman, in his remarkable book 
recently published, the “ Painter’s 
Camp in the Highlands,” expresses for 
unprofessional art-criticism in general! 
a scorn to which the present ari-critic, 
at any rate, is not inclined to demur 
as misplaced. Such scorn is justified 
by the futility, the obtuseness, the 
sheer ignorance, and often the ill-nature 
and ill-breeding, of the mass of our cur- 
rent art-criticism. The more impression 
such strictures as those of Mr. Hamerton 
produce, the better satisfied ought the 
sincere art-critic to be. It is no credit 
or advantage to him that his craft should 
be left in prentice-hands, equally recog- 
nisable by bungling and by indocility ; 
or that, knowing as he does how much 
in need he and his colleagues are of 
modesty and self-distrust, he should be 
mixed up with vapourers to whom 
insolence stands in place of knowledge. 
Besides, Mr. Hamerton can brandish a 
two-edged sword before the critics. He 
is not only an artist, and in that respect 
a qualified man beyond their competi- 
tion: he is also himself a critic, and one 
of no mean calibre. The “Thoughts 
about Art” which fill his second vol- 
ume, and give it a distinct title, abound 
with sound views and efficient writing, 
and may fairly claim to take the fore- 
most place in the art-criticism of the 


1 As Mr. Hamerton properly says, Mr. 
Ruskin does not come in among art-critics 
incapable of art. He is an artist to some 
extent, and that not an insignificant one, as 
his published productions prove. 


present day, vocal no longer with the 
eloquent fervour of Ruskin. Thus 
much may be said in fairness to Mr. 
Hamerton, without, of course, implying 
unvaried assent to his opinions ; and one 
may be permitted to add that his first 
volume mixes up with a good deal of 
valuable and unique practical matter a 
ponderous ballasting of flighty common- 
place. It is the old case of the pound 
of feathers as heavy as the pound of 
lead—every grain as heavy. Indeed, 
the too-clever-by-half urchin who thinks 
to outwit the tentative questioner by 
responding that the pound of feathers is 
the heavier of the two would not be far 
wrong in this instance. 

To proceed to our main subject, 
Animal-design and Landscape. And 
first of Animal-design. 

Most persons conversant with archaic 
or unsophisticated art have probably 
noticed its remarkable excellence in 
animal-design. This, if we exclude 
merely decorative art from consideration, 
appears to be the first class of subject in 
which excellence of a thoroughly satis- 
factory kind is attained. As examples 
one may cite the Nubian lions in the 
Egyptian-room of the British Museum, 
than which nothing more mighty in 
conception and impression is to be done ; 
the Egyptian paintings in the same room, 
of a fowler hunting with a cat, and of the 
tribute of geese ; the stupendous lion- 
hunts and other animal-subjects of 
Assyrian sculpture ; Lombardic chases ; 
early Gothic grotesques ; or the perfect 
refinement, ease, spirit, and fancy, with 
which animals are treated in Japanese art 
of past and present time. If we compare 
any of these representations with the 
human figure-design of the same date, we 
shall be sensible of a great difference in 
the amount of satisfaction afforded. The 
reasons may not be far to seek. The 
facts that the animal form is easier to 
represent than the human, and that we 
are not so entirely familiar with the 
former as with the latter, count for 
something. Besides this, the amount 
of expression needed is much smaller 
and less subtle, and the forms are more 
amenable to a treatment so far conven- 
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tional as to tend towards the decorative. 
And on this, in many instances, much 
of the excellence of the representation 
depends, If the magnificent Nubian 
lions, already cited, could not be accepted 
as in part conventional, not literal forms, 
we should be compelled to demur to 
them in some degree ; whereas now we 
can admit them as monumental work of 
unsurpassable kind. 

Without dwelling farther upon the 
particular qualities of archaic animal- 
design, to which my space would not 
suffice, it may be stated that the 
animal-design distinctive of the present 
time has. wholly lost the conventional 
character referred to, and the characters 
which succeeded to that in medieval 
and more medern times—the heraldic, 
and what may perhaps be termed the 
typical characters. As late as the times 
of Titian and Velasquez, and even 
Snyders and Jan Fyt, the typical cha- 
racter of animal-desigu was kept up: a 
dog by Snyders is a dog of the pictorial 
breed, a representative of the canine 
in physical nature, so to speak: a dog 
to be used on the broad scale for the 
purposes of the picture, and dropped 
after his pictorial juices have been ex- 
tracted. Heraldry, too, is by no means 
to be despised as a preservative of types 
of animalism. A lion rampant, a lion 
couchant, were often not lions at all, in 
an accurate sense ; but they served to 
keep up an acute perception, in the 
artistic mind, of rampancy and cou- 
chancy as leonine conditions; and a 
deal of sturdy design, blending the 
typical and the arbitrary, is connected 
with leading notions of this sort. The 
tendency of our own day is wholly in 
the opposite direction. It individual- 
izes the animals ; passes from types to 
genera, and so to species, varieties, and 
single specimens ; and its outcome is 
the dog Toby, rather than the mammal 
Canis. This is the inevitable course fur 
our animal-design to follow, in con- 
nexion with our design of all sorts. Its 
advantages of truth and nature are indis- 
putable ; but it sheds by the way some 
of the dignity and breadth of type of 
animal life, preserved in the older styles. 
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One of its consequents is the minute 
attention to varieties of hide and sur- 
face—softness, downiness, wiriness, and 
so on—most true, as far as they go, and 
not to be lightly omitted, yet not truth 
of the highest kind. The pursuit of 
them betrays the art towards knick- 
nackery, and often propels it over the 
brink. 

On the whole, Landseer continues the 
most distinguished animal-painter of 
our time in Europe, and the one who 
has most thoroughly embodied and 
fixed the modern point of view for 
animal nature. He unites all the ten- 
dencies above indicated, though the 
precision of the style of painting which 
has arisen in England since his prime 
carries some of them to further or mo- 
dified developments. He is peculiarly 
modern, too, in the fullness of his sym- 
pathy with the real individual incidents 
and feelings of animal-life. His dog is 
not Snyders’ dog—the sort of creature 
whose best known propensity is to snap 
in packs at a boar’s ear, and get ripped 
up by its tusks. His dogs have each a 
personal character to maintain and ex- 
hibit, and will even become almost 
human, without ceasing to be canine. 
Landseer’s specialty and eminence in 
this respect have been pointed out 
again and again, but cannot be omitted 
from mention when modern animal-art 
is in question. 

Such principles of animal-designing, 
with all their manifest merits, have this 
disadvantage—that they tend to reduce 
animals from their grand typical pro- 
portion in art, and from their service- 
ableness for art in its larger or more 
abstract forms. What is the counter- 
acting remedy? The movement of 
modern art forbids us to return to any- 
thing which can be fairly called con- 
ventional, unless in works of a monu- 
mental, architectural, or decorative 
character. The medium course, ex- 
actly corresponding to the demands of 
our time, seems to lie in a careful de- 
velopment of zoological character, as 
distinct from the conventional, on the 
one hand, and from the merely indivi- 
dual, with its ingenious personality and 
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comparative tenuity of impression, on 
the other. 

Now, this is the very thing with 
which the excellent German sculptor, 
Julius Hahnel, supplies us. Londoners 
have had from time to time various op- 
portunities of acquainting themselves 
with his singular completeness of power, 
but have been tardy to profit by them. 
The occasion presents itself again this 
season, and ought on no account to be 
neglected by any who are interested in 
the subject; a selection of Hiahnel’s 
bronzes being placed in the French and 
Flemish Gallery, 121 Pall Mall, along 
with the exhibition of pictures there. 
The works are small in size, but are un- 
surpassed, not to say unmatched, by any 
other animal-sculpture extant. They are 
equally consummate in zoological and 
in general artistic truth and power. 
Nothing is missed, nothing overcharged. 
Fullness of perception and understant- 
ing of the brute-nature, largeness of 
design, minute perfection of realization 
and detail, distinguish every subject. 
The works are sixteen in number. No 
such rushing ostrich or stately-pacing 
giraffe, no such obese hippopotami or 
prowling lion, are to be seen elsewhere. 
There are besides a camel, three other 
lions and a lioness, two stags, a golden 
eagle, a group of hens, a monkey, and 
an elephant; and last a group of leo- 
pards, which we select for description as 
a sample, not a superior, of the rest. 

Two leopards are at their repast over 
what remains of the carcase of a stag: 
a repast which combines a sort of surly 
and savage companionableness with a 
rooted intention on the part of each 
feline aristocrat to have all the rest of 
it to himself, and leave his neighbour 
fasting. “The best friends in the world, 
“apart from considerations of dinner : 
** but this is for me, not you.” One of 
the leopards is evidently the more re- 
doubtable champion of the two. His 
competitor crouches and cowers in the 
shelving sand. He seems to have been 
the first to begin the meal; his teeth 
are still tugging in the flesh, his claws 
still in the haunch. But, as the 
other slouches up, with flat extended 


body which almost grazes the ground, 
thrown forward from the curved hind 
leg, and poised upon the columnar left 
fore-leg, the first comer divines a su- 
perior. His hair bristles with grudging 
indignatjon, his eyes crimp up into com- 
pressed slits, his ears lie back flat against 
the head; a low snarling growl conspires 
with the interrupted action of eating to 
wrinkle the nose and the rounded folds 
of the lips. The right paw and leg, 
with which he clutches the haunch, will 
not yet withdraw : the claws protrude 
the farther from their sheaths. Close . 
against this weaponed paw is planted, 
heavily and graspingly, the massive and 
no whit less fully armed paw of the 
interloper. Louder and more aggressive 
his growl, prompter his forestalling 
pounce, more menacing the ridges of his 
twitched visage, glaring his eye, stiff 
the sweeping curve of his upcurling tail. 
His hide does not bristle, like the other's, 
with rancorous inferiority ; but, with 
conscious supremacy, can afford to lie 
smooth and sleek. His mighty bones and 
joints consent all in the single move- 
ment of rapacity, stealthy and sudden. 

To have described this group with ten- 
fold vividness would still be to present 
its excellence from only one of its two 
sides ; the one more easy to express, but 
less conclusive of the real fact of Mr. 
Hahnel’s merit. Many persons can make 
out of, and can even manage to see in, 
very inferior works of art, as much as 
I have crudely endeavoured to put into 
words, or more. The real superiority of 
the work consists not only in the truth 
of the facts represented, but in the lofty 
power of the representation ; the per- 
fection of design, drawing, and model- 
ling, and the entire truth, equally 
artistic and scientific, of the realization. 
These qualities can only be appreciated 
by personal inspection: they are stamped 
upon the group with a fullness which 
any eye probably can recognise, but 
which only the most informed can test 
and value aright. 

With Mr. Hahnel J may be permit- 
ted to name his fellow-countryman Mr. 
Wolf, the painter, long domesticated 
among us, as another master in the 
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zoologically natural treatment of animal- 
design. ‘The French sculptor, Frémiet, 
whose group of a Cat and Kittens was 
in the International Exhibition, should 
also not be omitted: he will not easily be 
forgotten by any who examined that 
delightful group with adequate attention. 
These excellent artists, however, must 
not now detain us; and, leaving with 
the above slight suggestions the subject 
of contemporary Animal-design, I pass to 
that of Landscape-painting. 

Two leading impressions may be 
noticed as lying at the foundation of 
much that has been done among us in 
landscape-art of late years, and which 
has made the art present an aspect very 
distinctive of the time, and unlike any- 
thing that preceded it. A step onwards, 
say some—backwards, say others—a 
question which shall not concern us 
here :—at any rate, a step. The first of 
these impressions is a feeling that every 
scene and phase of nature contains some- 
thing that is worth looking into, study- 
ing, and recording ; not so much because 
it lends itself to the purposes of pictorial 
art and composition as because it is 
actually there in nature. The second 
impression is that not only the external 
facts, but also the mental effect, of a 
natural scene can be best realized by 
very close adherence to its several con- 
stituent parts—the real, direct facts of 
form and arrangement, of colour, relative 
tone of objects, and so on. And with this 
is united—not quite consistently perhaps 
—a preference for the mapping-out of 
the scene in colour and tone, by strict 
realization or careful suggestion, over 
the grouping or even the simple exhibi- 
tion of form. Not that the form is 
neglected, for it is, on the contrary, very 
resolutely and imitatively striven after ; 
but the conception of natural, and, to 
some extent, of pictorial, colour has 
taken possession of the artist’s sympathy ; 
and we feel that he would not pursue 
the form with so much persistence, but 
for its bearing upon the colour and tone, 
and would rather sacrifice the former to 
the latter, when the copyism of both 
clashes, than vice versd. The teaching 
of Ruskin, and the example of Turner 
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(but chiefly as interpreted through Rus- 
kin, without an exact balancing of all 
that that writer says on the subject), 
have been potent in this result; for 
this is one of the cases adverted to in 
the earlier part of my remarks, where 
the influence of a critic tells upon the 
rising race of painters, the majority of 
whom have no such definite starting- 
point and innate artistic impulse of their 
own as would enable them to fesist, or 
even resent, suggestions not consonant 
with their own likings or practice. 

The impressions referred to deserve to 
be regarded as mere notions, or as real 
convictions, in proportion to the earnest- 
ness and originality of mind of the artist 
who acts upon them. Where these 
mental gifts are at a low ebb, the 


‘painter can hardly be said to do more 


than acquiesce in a notion which he 
finds abroad, and can claim but g very 
subordinate share in the movement 
wherewith he is carried along. Where 
the gifts are high or substantial, we 
recognise a genuine conviction. Such 
is the case eminently with Mr. William 
Davis and Mr. Inchbold. Mr. Brett 
is a leader in the class of men who, 
without being originators, are yet so 
thoroughly and pertinaciously in earnest 
as to entertain a real conviction, such 
as nerves the hand to achievements 
which would otherwise be beyond the 
range of their general power. Mr. An- 
thony is an example of an artist of strong 
original gifts who has not, on the whole, 
benefited by the degree in which he has 
allowed an influence, naturally alien to 
him, to modify his practice. Of the 
less vigorously qualified rank and file, it 
would be superfluous, as well as un- 
gracious, to cite examples. 

In fact, the feelings which govern 
our latest school of landscape are in part 
sincere and well founded ; in part they 
are a corollary, or even a disguise, to 
the mere literalism which copies because 
it can do no more. The literalists are 
more than contented to have a theory 
discovered to their advantage which 
would vindicate for them the title of 
artists, and even allow them to suppose 
that they are better men than their 
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betters. Yet, whatever may rightly be 
said in derogation from such complacent 
assumptions, the contemporary move- 
ment in our landscape is a healthy and 
honest one, and exhibits, above all others, 
the principles which should be upheld 
in teaching. These are principles which 
can be taught, and can be applied to 
practice by any student of ordinary 
skill The student grows gradually into 
an artist, and may then adhere to or 
modify the principles as he pleases ; in- 
comparably the surer to modify them 
to some good purpose, if he has laid 
to heart and fairly established a basis 
of the lessons thus taught him in his 
experimental stage. Design, composi- 
tion, sacrifice of one item of the subject 
to another, are things to be discovered 
and invented, not taught: accurate truth, 
deliberate transfer of fact by fact from 
the scene to the canvass till all the 
facts are there in the nearest attainable 
semblance of their natural relations— 
these are the things to teach and to 
learn. 

The readers of Mr. Hamerton’s “ Pain- 
ter’s Camp in the Highlands” will be 
aware that he is a sympathiser with the 
new school of landscape here referred 
to, and which is currently termed Pre- 
Raphaelite—a sympathiser, and, to some 
considerable extent, a disciple ; but, at 
the same time, one who is perpetually 
exercising his own mind upon the ques- 
tions of art which come before him for 
practical solution. A man who does 
this, or one who has any considerable 
force of pictorial faculiy within him, is 
sure to modify and extend in many 
points the simple code of principles 
above indicated. As an artist of ener- 
getic and elaborate diligence, and as a 
writer primed with experience, and 
ready in speculation and suggestion, 
Mr. Hamerton has taken a position 
which bespeaks more than common in- 
terest for anything which may be shown 
as the product of his perception, labour, 
and pondering. Next to nothing of his 
had as yet been brought before the 
public: he has himself now got up a semi- 
private exhibition whereby he may be 
judged. Its locality is No. 196, Picca- 
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dilly ; its contents, as yet, only two oil- 
pictures, although the catalogue leads 
one to expect that in course of time 
other pictures, with “drawings, etch- 
ings, &c.,” will make their appearance. 

Mr. Hamerton, with an amount of 
self-concentration which produces in his 
writings a tone approaching to egotie™n, 
is, nevertheless, too candid and too self- 
respecting to allow his readers to sup- 
pose that he has as yet produced works 
of art which satisfy himself. If, there- 
fore, the reader, impressed with the 
knowledge and enthusiasm displayed by 
Mr. Hamerton, and his tone of ambition 
and aspiration, leaps to the conclusion 
that he is a great painter, whose works will 
delight and astonish, he must not charge 
to the artist’s account any disappoint- 
ment which the reality may occasion. 
Mr. Hamerton is, in fact, not to be set in 
competition, at present, with our finest 
landscape-painters ; but rather considered 
as one who is fully conscious of what he 
is and ought to be about, and who is 
still striving for means of expression 
complete enough to exhibit this con- 
sciousness in an adequate concrete form. 
Some readers of his book and Pre- 
Raphaelite devotees will certainly be 
surprised at one thing—Mr. Hamerton 
is not in the least, as here displayed, a 
laborious painter of minutiz ; but, on 
the contrary, more addicted to the French 
practice of solid and rather heavy use of 
the brush, indicating details firmly and 
variously, but by no. means working 
them out toilsomely to demonstration. 
The quality which lends a charm to 
such labour—its appearance of hearty, 
humble, self-forgetful love of the sub- 
ject-matter, and perennial openness to 
the beauty of the smallest things in 
Nature—does not therefore belong to 
Mr. Hamerton’s work. 

The pictures are both large oil-pic- 
tures—7 feet by 3—painted last year. 
The first is named “ Ben Cruachan, with 
Clouds Rising—Morning ;” the second, 
“A Gamekeeper’s Cottage, Loch Awe- 
side.” The former is the more attractive 
picture, especially in tone of colour ; it 
was painted mainly with the view of 
expressing the “relation between the 
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illuminated mountain and the intense 
depth of the lake.’ Without making 
any effort at describing it—an effort at 
“ word-painting,” such as Mr. Hamerton, 
in one chapter of his book, has shown 
to be always unsatisfactory in compari- 
son with form-painting—I would note 
down, as the merits which he shows in 
both pictures, a general character of 


breadth and largeness of system ; the - 


look of size, distance, and light; and 
chiefly the aim at obtaining, as nearly 
as may be, true relations of light and 
colour, with specific expression in the 
objects. To this aim at true relations 
Mr. Hamerton avowedly sacrifices minor 
individual truths on occasion ; and he 
modifies the size, position, &c. of his 
objects, not recklessly but freely, as the 
picture appears to him to require. In 
both of these points he assumes a licence 
to which an artist is undoubtedly enti- 
tled—which, indeed, he is bound to ex- 
ercise as one of the acts which divide 
paintership from studentship : any pro- 
fessional man who sticks so close to the 
letter of the modern principle, before 
referred to, as to deny himself a conscious 
and unstinted, though always cautious, 
exercise of this licence, confesses himself 
thereby to be still in leading-strings. 
However, it can hardly be said that Mr. 
Hamerton succeeds in making of his 
subjects pictures rather than studies ; 
they are studies intelligently controlled 
in the direction of pictorial results, but 
not thorough pictures as yet. Perhaps 
their leading deficiency in this respect 
is a lack of anything like the feeling of 
Association ; the scenes look as if they 
had no history save that. of morning, 
noon, afternoon, evening, and night ; 
cloud and sunshine; wind, rain, and 
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fair weather; cold and heat. To put 
this forward as an objection raises a 
question on both sides of which much 
may, no doubt, be said. I will not ven- 
ture to discuss it; for to give a fair 
analysis of the nature, and influence on 
the human mind, of what is termed 
Association, would cover a considerable 
area in metaphysics, to which an art- 
critic may be content to confess himself 
unequal, I will only say that some 
landscapes—those probably of all the 
greatest men—do seem to depend upon 
Association for no small part of their 
power and beauty; and that, to the 
best of my perception, these landscapes 
of Mr. Hamerton do not. For some ex- 
ecutive defects, such as opaqueness of 
light and of handling, and scantiness of 
form in the foregrounds, he is probably 
his own most persistent critic. 

Of the much which has been left 
unsaid in these remarks upon Animal- 
design and Landscape, or which has 
been imperfectly or disputably said, the 
reader has the opportunity of judging 
for himself. Criticism upon art is of 
value to the reader only in so far as it 
sends him to the works under discussion 
with a clearer perception of the qualities 
which are or should be present in them, 
and with a more tangible clue to the 
threading of his own feelings and ideas 
regarding the works, and the art to 
which they appertain. To accept criti- 
cism untested, or with a self-imposed 
acquiescence against which the inner 
convictions rebel, is one of the many 
forms of insincerity under which Fine 
Art suffers and languishes, and which 
the critic who cares more for the art than 
for his own dicta should always be 
foremost in deprecating. 
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THE GREAT CITY APOSTASY ON GOLD. 


BY BONAMY PRICE. 


THERE are times when the human 
intellect seems unaccountably to go 
back ; when truths, which appeared 
firmly established, suddenly lose their 
hold upon mankind; and when pro- 
gress, that was thought to have been 
secured for ever, without notice, and 
often without explanation, is reabsorbed 
by the returning flood of ignorance and 
error. 

Every one knows how Macaulay 
noticed this strange law of humanity 
in the region of politics, and can 
recollect his famous simile of the 
advancing tide, with its alternating 
levels of the advancing and receding 
waves. But politics are commonly the 
prey of violent passions and conflicting 
interests ; aberrations there are less 
startling than in the more serene 
domains of science. In point of incon- 
sistency, however, and wilful apostasy 
from light and knowledge once acquired, 
I know nothing that can be compared 
with the backsliding of our bankers and 
merchants—and, indeed, of the whole 
City—in respect of gold. It is very 
hard for a man, who reads the doctrines 
universally current in commercial cir- 
cles, and still more in the City articles 
of the press, to believe that he is living 
in the country of Adam Smith, or that 
“The Wealth of Nations” is proudly 
pointed to as the foundation of the 
vast expansion of England’s riches. A 
generation has sprung up that knows 
not Joseph. It is but too plain that 
editors and writers on money, and the 
manufacturers of doctrines on gold for 
the City, have long ago ceased to read 
or to think of Adam Smith. 

To what cause must this strange 
defection from acknowledged truth 
be attributed? England has struggled 
through hard battles for Free Trade, and 
won them. There was no magazine of 
arms so richly supplied and so freely 
used as “The Wealth of Nations.” No 


weapons were so sharp and so destructive 
as those forged by the gteat Scotch Pro- 
fessor. The world had been reluctantly, 
but still effectually, enlightened. The 
mercantile system seemed to have been 
killed off for ever. It was fondly 
believed, by political economists, that 
no man would ever again declare that 
wealth consisted in gold and silver— 
much less that it ought to be the care 
and effort of every Government to make 
laws for insuring incessant supplies of 
the precious metals. Who could have ex- 
pected that distinguished political econo- 
mists would have been the foremost to 
relapse into fallacies which it had been 
the glory of their science to dispel? 
Yet so it is. The City is devoured by 
one universal anxiety to have a large 
stock of bullion at the Bank; and 
names of great reputation ratify and 
encourage this most absurd of delu- 
sions. How is all this to be explained? 
What is it that makes men, and able 
men too, think and speak about cur- 
rency as if Adam Smith had never lived? 
A profound confusion of currency with 
banking lies at the bottom of this 
matter. If the currency of England 
had remained purely metallic—if it 
had been left entirely in the hands of 
the Mint—this astonishing apostasy 
could not have occurred. The accu- 
mulation of unemployed sovereigns 
would soon have put all mistake to 
flight. No one could then have 
imagined that England was in want 
of gold, when she already had more 
than she knew what to do with. The 
appeal to ocular proof would have 
been irresistible. The sovereigns would 
not have been in circulation, because 
nobody had any use for them. It 
would have been seen that the best 
thing to do with them was to send them 
abroad, and purchase useful commo- 
dities with them ; and thus the arrivals 
of gold would have been hailed, not as 
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happy events, but as events entailing 
the trouble and expense of re-expor- 
tation. Shiploads of food and clothes, 
of wool, timber, and corn, would have 
been welcomed with joy, as sustaining 
and increasing the wealth of the nation ; 
whilst additions to a metal, of which 
there was already a glut, would have 
been regarded as anything rather than 
the most enviable result of trade. 

But the currency did not continue 
under the exclusive control of the Mint. 
Bank-notes came into circulation along 
with coin, and then the confusion began. 
The ignorance which prevails respecting 
the nature of a paper circulation is 
quite deplorable. The difference of view 
exhibited by the varying practices of 
England and Scotland in regard of one- 
pound notes of itself reveals the uncer- 
tainty which broods over the theory of 
a mixed circulation. Bank-notes had 
been issued, not by a Government esta- 
blishment, but by private banks—the 
Bank of England included ; and the 
currency being thus mixed up with 
banking, a kind of twilight arose, under 
which every kind of shallow and artifi- 
cial theory was spread. The mischief 
began more or less in 1825. In 1819, 
Sir Robert Peel, following the light 
which parliamentary discussion had 
evolved on inconvertible paper, passed 
the grand and salutary law which com- 
pelled the Bank of England to return 
to cash payments. But there was no 
interference with the issue of notes by 
private bankers ; no security was taken 
for the solvency of the issuers. In 
1825 a terrible crisis occurred. An 
immense mass of country banks became 
bankrupt, and the unfortunate persons 
who held their notes lost their money. 
The disaster was so great, and it fell so 
heavily on the lower classes—among 
whom the one-pound notes circulated— 
that public feeling, in its wrath and 
sympathy, swept away every one-pound 
note at a blow. This was a measure 
which, in point of science and states- 
manship, stands on a par with a law 
which might enact that no more ships 
should go to sea, because many ill-built 
and ill-found vessels had been lost. 
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Many crises of great tintensity followed 
that of 1825: and, evef since that period, 
countless writers have groped about for 
laws which could be relied upon as 
governing the issue of paper currencies. 
The result has been singularly unsuccess- 
ful: the conclusions were ruined by the 
assumed connexion of a paper currency 
with banking. Scarcely a single writer 
could shake off the influence of this 
confusion. Clear principles were never 
reached, because the position of an 
issuing banker, and his obligation to 
find gold for the payment of his notes, 
were never fairly eliminated from the 
discussion. In this way, an ample 
supply of gold rose to the height of 
a primary maxim of the highest im- 
portance. The mischief was immensely 
aggravated by some writers of great 
ability, who assailed the evil of insol- 
vent issues upon the opposite principle. 
They attacked the issues as excessive. 
They strove to reduce their numbers ; 
and pushed their doctrines so far, as to 
fall into the glaring absurdity of wishing 
for the substitution of a paper currency 
for a metallic one, and then providing 
that it should be limited and curtailed 
by every possible means. No persons 
have done so much to mystify the City, 
and to render all scientific understand- 
ing of the subject impossible, as Lord 
Overstone and his school. The harm 
they have done by enacting the waste 
of so much capital at the Bank—heavy 
as is the annual loss—is a trifle com- 
pared with that done by the doctrines 
on which their proposals were advocated. 
They never correctly analysed the facts 
of currency. They wrote with con- 
siderable power; and the consequence 
was that, partly by their ability, and 
partly by their authority, they made a 
rational understanding of currency a 
thing almost to be despaired of. 

Light failihg from the doctors, mer- 
chants surrendered themselves to the 
irresistible tendency, so strongly pointed 
out by Adam Smith, to think that 
money—that is, gold and silver—was 
wealth. They were paid abroad for 
their merchandise in gold and silver ; 
they realized their profits in coin ; coin 
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deposited at their bankers gave them 
power to purchase what they pleased : 
was not, therefore, coin true riches? 
They entirely lost sight of the fact, that 
the same pieces of coin often circulated 
in the same day through a vast number 
of hands, and were only instruments of 
exchange, the means by which property 
passed from one person to another ; and 
in the place of this fact, they grew to 

coin as the property itself, and 
the wealth which every effort was to be 
made to acquire. 

And then, lastly, there came on the 
back of this tendency to confound wealth 
with gold a strong craving for some 
practical rule by which traders should 
be able to prognosticate coming fluc- 
tuations in the supply and cost of 
capital. They wanted to learn how to 
foretell when money was likely to be 
cheap, and when it might be expected 
to be dear : many a mercantile operation 
depended for gain or loss on this fact. 
The want of an infallible money guide 
was felt as keenly as ever was the want 
of an infallible Pope. It was little 
better than mockery to tell a busy 
broker, and through him, his impatient 
clients, to study the supply and consump- 
tion of capital all over the world: they 
had neither time nor knowledge for 
such investigations—investigations, too, 
which had to be incessantly renewed. 
Was it not much more convenient, and 
much more practical, to say at once that 
plenty of gold at the Bank meant cheap 
money, and a low return of bullion 
threatened scarcity of discount? That 
was an easy rule to understand at any 
rate; and did not Lord Overstone en- 
courage them in the belief that it was 
so? Had he not inveighed against ‘an 
inflated circulation” as the herald of 
disaster? Hed he not prescribed, by 
his Bank Act of 1844, the colossal ac- 
cumulation of gold in the cellars, as the 
pavement on which prosperous mer- 
chants loved to tread. 

It cannot be a matter for wonder 
if all this confusion of thought ended 
at last in the old Adam of the mercantile 
heresy—in the fond belief that, after all, 
there was nothing like gold. Adam 
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Smith had been decorously buried, and 
living oracles of vastly inferior lights 
had usurped his place: the result we see 
in the daily language of the City about 
gold. But now let us consider what this 
language is. The main idea which per- 
vades it is that an abundance of gold in 
the Bank of England tends to lower the 
rate of interest, to facilitate discount and 
loans, and to render the money-market 
easier ; whilst, on the contrary, a low 
stock of bullion sends up interest, deafens 
the ears of money-lenders, and creates 
uneasiness and high rates for all who 
are borrowers of money. The events 
which occur daily in the bullion trade 
are carefully recorded. The general 
public hears nothing about ship-loads 
of wool from Australia, or of timber 
from America ; but every arrival of gold 
is duly chronicled, every sum of money 
earried to or taken from the Bank dili- 
gently noted. When the rate of discount 
is hardening, the notice is sure to com- 
mence with a mention of some gold sent 
abroad, or of some reduction of the bul- 
lion in Threadneedle Street: when an 
easier feeling overspreads the market, 
some vessels arrived or to arrive with 
gold, some influx of the precious metals, 
are ostentatiously paraded. Whatever 
the effect, the cause is always ready at 
hand: more or less gold always implying 
low or high interest. A drain is held 
in the utmost horror ; the very sound of 
the word brings agony to the trading 
mind. Governors of the Bank, directors, 
peers, every man who talks on this mys- 
terious subject, warns Parliament, in 
never-ending evidence, that a drain of 
gold is the greatest of national calamities, 
and that to avert such a misery is the 
highest of parliamentary duties. To make 
gold flow into England is the loftiest arf 
of the financier : to stop its exportation 
the supremest benefit he can confer on 
his country. Would he avert crashes, let 
him turn the precious rill into London. 
If the horrors of 1847 and 1857 are not 
to re-appear, let the cellars of the Bank 
groan under piled-up ingots. A thriving 
trade is one which carries its balance to 
England’s favour, and pays the surplus 
of exports above imports in gold: a dan- 
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gerous trade, on the contrary, is that 
which at its close compels the English- 
man to part with his yellow treasure to 
the happy foreigner. It matters not 
whether the gold is circulating among 
the population, or is reposing in peace in 
the vaults of Threadneedle Street: all 
its virtue lies in its invigorating presence. 
It is the consciousness that there it is, in 
the Bank’s cellars, which makes every 
man rich. Less educated foreigners, like 
the Bank of France, may trust to buying 
gold in the general market whenever the 
want of it occurs ; but Englishmen, bred 
in the school of Lord Overstone, will ex- 
claim with him, that “no man would 
think of adopting such a system.” Is 
not gold the very breath by which trade 
lives? How much wiser to keep mil- 
lions stored in prudence, to guard against 
the commercial death which a single 
day’s deficiency of the one vital element 
might produce, At all times, and by 
every means, let there be plenty of gold. 

It is difficult to write down such a 
tissue of absurdities without a smile. 
Never was there such a modicum of 
bread in such an incredibly large quan- 
tity of sack. The assumption and the 
inferences derived from it are alike so 
absolutely fictitious, so empty of all 
science, that it becomes a really difficult 
task to know in which, out of so many 
ways, their absurdity can be best ex- 
hibited. It might be enough to ask the 
propounders of these theories, what spe- 
cific thing it is that this metal can do 
for them so as to reduce or raise the 
interest on capital at its pleasure? One 
need only wait patiently for the answer, 
to witness the distress which it would 
cost to find that answer. Let us look 
at the matter under two suppositions— 
first, that of a purely metallic currency ; 
secondly, that of a mixed currency of 
coin and notes. 


1. Let us imagine then the currency 


to consist only of coin. There is, let us 
say, a full supply of coin needed for 
carrying on the process of exchange. 
Demand and supply are in equilibrium : 
no one is short of gold-change. A mil- 
lion of sovereigns now arrives from 
Australia. The newspapers rejoice ; but 
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what do they expect these sovereigns to 
do? They cannot go into circulation, 
for no private gentleman wishes to load 
his purse—no shopkeeper has any fur- 
ther demand for change—uno banker re- 
quires more to pay short over his coun- 
ter—no merchant is eager to place more 
in his iron-safe, because he has read in 
the Times or Daily News that another 
vault in the Bank cellar is stuffed with 
sovereigns. Why should they? What 
motive have they for so doing? Obvi- 
ously none, and they will not do it ; 
they will leave the gold to lie where it is 
deposited, in the dark places of the Bank ; 
and then, of what more use are these 
sovereigns, as long as they lie there, than 
so many pebbles? In respect of that 
million of bullion, the currency being 
already full, and every man having as 
many sovereigns as he needs as instru- 
ments of exchange, England occupies 
the identical position of Australia and 
California. She possesses more of a 
particular metal than she can use ; the 
only useful purpose she can apply it to 
is exportation for the purchase of com- 
modities which can be brought into con- 
sumption. England has a glut of a 
million of sovereigns, exactly as Aus- 
tralia has a constant glut of a still larger 
quantity. 

But then, it is replied, these sovereigns 
which I pronounce to be in excess, 
possess value—every kind of property 
may be purchased with them. But that 
is precisely the case of sovereigns in 
Australia also. Nobody asserts that they 
are exported from Australia because 
they have no value there. They come 
to England because they cannot come 
into consumption in Melbourne: there 
is no demand for them for use; hence 
they fall in price, and can be exported 
to Europe with profit. This is, and must 
be, the position of all the countries which 
produce the precious metals. When 
the business of buying and selling pos- 
sesses a complete supply of the machinery 
of coin, it can employ no more, let 
people do what they will. The men 
who receive the excess carry it back to 
the Bank cellars as quickly as it emerged 
from them. There are no pockets or 
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tills in the kingdom which will keep 
them. We are all familiar with gluts 
of other commodities—why should gold 
and silver be exempt from the common 
fate? Because one can buy goods with 
them, is the usual answer. But one can do 
the same with tea, sugar, or timber, even 
when they are in the state of glut, and 
there is no demand for them. One dif- 
ference, indeed, there is between them 
and the precious metals, but it is one not 
of essence or of kind, but of accidental 
circumstances only. Tea and timber 
are heavy commodities, and cannot be 
exported to another country without 
much trouble and expense: gold and 
silver possesses small bulk and weight, 
compared with their value ; and, con- 
sequently, they can be sent abroad at a 
trifling cost. Two effects flow from this 
distinction—first, gold and silver are 
never sold at rates much below their 
value in adjacent countries, whilst there 
may be a considerable difference between 
the price of timber in England and in 
France ; and, secondly, the steadiness 
of value enjoyed by the precious metals 
prevents them from commanding, in one 
particular country, an increased con- 
sumption through a fall in price. A fall 
of ten shillings a quarter in wheat would 
promote a much greater consumption of 
bread, and thus the excess of wheat 
would speedily disappear ; but a similar 
fall is not possible with gold, compared 
with its price in foreign countries, and 
no increased consumption therefore can 
follow its redundancy. Hence a supply 
of gold will always fetch its true value 
within the fraction of its cost of freight 
to another country, whilst an excess of 
timber or tea will sell only at a con- 
siderable reduction of price. Hence, 
however, arises a peculiarity that dis- 
tinguishes the precious metals. The 
abatement in price, generating increase of 
consumption, does actually empty the 
warehouses, and clear away stocks of 
tea or sugar. Gold and silver, when in 
excess above the uses to which they can 
be applied, cannot be cleared away by 
any process except exportation. They 
must go into store and remain there— 
there is no help for them—they must 


accumulate and spend their time in 
wasteful idleness in the Bank’s cellars. 
But, in both cases, the main point holds 
true ; gold, silver, tea, timber, can 
always, even when in excess, be ex- 
changed for other property, at a price, 
whatever that may be, for each accord- 
ing to its nature. 

The grand truth which the City seems 
unable to grasp, is this: that gold and 
silver are commodities, of the same 
general nature, and in precisely equal 
degree with all other commodities. The 
properties of gold are, no doubt, not iden- 
tical with those of wood ; but neither 
are those of wood identical with those 
of sugar. For each commodity required 
by man’s wants, there is a special and 
definite use, and a corresponding de- 
mand; and when that use is satisfied, 
and that demand ceases, all further 
stock of the commodity is pure sur- 
plusage in that market. A nation cannot 
use more than a certain quantity of 
hats; neither can England use- more 
than a certain quantity of sovereigns. 
If more sovereigns are made, they must 
lie as idle as an excess of hats. They 
must go abroad if they are to be turned 
to any account; they must go, like 
Californian gold, to countries which have 
not a complete supply of coin. 

We are now in a condition to perceive 
the enormous ,absurdity of reporting, in 
a special manner, the arrivals of gold in 
London. If change ran short—if people 
were inconvenienced by a deficient sup- 
ply of sovereigns—if travellers were 
puzzled how to procure sovereigns enough 
for paying their railway fares, no doubt a 
timely arrival of Australian gold would 
be a most welcome event. But, when no 
such scarcity is felt, whom can it con- 
cern, except the dealer in bullion, to 
learn that a ship has brought half 
a million of gold from Australia? In 
what possible sense is it more important 
than the arrival of an equal worth of 
Australian wool? can it be half as im- 
portant as a similar importation of cot- 
ton? The wool and the cotton pass at 
once into the manufacturer's hands ; 
workmen obtain employment, the manu- 
facturer a profit, and the nation clothing. 
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But what in the world can be done with 
superfluous sovereigns? They can’t be 
kept out in circulation by any art ; and, 
if they could, they would serve only to 
enable property to pass from one hand 
to another ; they would feed no one, 
they would clothe nobody, they would 
do only the same work as so many bits 
of paper turned into cheques. The 
function of an instrument of exchange 
is one that is necessary for society ; but 
the cost of the instrument is a pure loss, 
to be set off against the utility of the 
function ; and, if the function is already 
fully discharged, the cost of additional, 
but unneeded instruments, is an absolute 
waste—a waste as real and as great as if 
a man chose to use a steam-engine of 
100 horse-power, with its proportionate 
consumption of fuel, to perform work 
which could be done as easily by one of 
fifty. 

I have purposely abstained from allud- 
ing to the consumption of gold in the 
various arts which employ that metal. 
Its use in them is insignificant compared 
with its use in the form of coin. It is, 
indisputably, a simple commodity in 
that relation, and is subject to the general 
laws of trade, like every other commo- 
dity. 

And now let me ask the question, 
what effect on the money-market the arri- 
val in London of a million of sovereigns, 
the currency being supposed to be already 
full, can produce? The almost univer- 
sal belief of the City is that such an 
arrival must be hailed as an increase of 
resources to that market, and conse- 
quently as an event which must exercise 
a power in augmenting the supply of 
capital, and reducing the rate of interest 
charged on the discounting of bills. I 
maintain this to be a most thorough 
delusion. 

Let us examine the assertion under 
the hypothesis of a purely metallic 
currency, no bank-notes being in circu- 
lation. I have shown that, when the 
supply of currency is complete—when 
every gentleman, every tradesman, every 
banker has enough for his wants—these 
extra sovereigns cannot be made to cir- 
culate: they mist betake themselves 
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to their slumbers at the Bank. Does 
not this statement at once settle the 
question? In what way can sovereigns, 
which for the time are as non-existent 
as if they were still in the miues of 
California, affect the course of the money 
market? What conceivable effect can 
a locked-up thing produce? What does 
it signify whether it be sovereigns or 
stones which are lying in those vaults ? 
Oh, but the Bank can discount with 
them ; it can pay them across its coun- 
ters in furnishing accommodation to 
trade ; it has something to lend to an 
eager borrower! But is it not seen that 
this is to assert, in fact, that the sove- 
reigns can be got out into circulation; that 
it is a contradiction to the proposition, 
that an excess of sovereigns beyond the 
requirements of their use as instruments 
of exchange must perforce go into store, 
and that the excess constitutes a true 
and incurable glut? The man who 
fancies that this million of unneeded sove- 
reigns confers an increased power of dis- 
counting on the Bank, must refute the 
analogies I have given above. He 
must prove that some one will be wil- 
ling to keep these sovereigns in his 
purse, and not ‘send them back to the 
Bank as an article for which he has no 
use. He must undertake to show that 
a country which produces gold will 
not send its gold to lands which pro- 
duce none. What will, what can the 
borrower do with the bags of gold which 
he has obtained by the discount of his 
bills? Whom is he to take them to? 
To some dealer, to some wool-merchant, 
it will be saidy whose goods he has 
bought. But will not that dealer imme- 
diately send off so dangerous an article to 
his banker, and this banker pass it on 
to the Bank’s vaults? The plethora of 
gold is uncured. Into the cellar the 
sovereigns must go; there is no other 
home for them. But what has happened 
in fact? The Bank now owes a million 
to Thompson, the importer of the sove- 
reigns, who lodged them at the Bank. 
Secondly, it owes a second million to 


“ Smith, the wool-merchant, who has sent 


the same million back a second time to 
the Bank. It owes two millions, and 
K 
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against that liability it has a million of 
sovereigns, and Jones’s bills for a mil- 
lion. Will any man in his senses pretend 
that the Bank, by such an operation, has 
acquired any increased power of dis- 
counting or lending? Jones could have 
had his bills discounted just as readily 
by depositing the dock-warrant of the 
wool at the Bank, and on that security 
obtaining money to pay Smith. There 
would have been the same amount of 
bills discounted, but the position of the 
Bank would have been decidedly safer 
and easier. It would have been relieved 
from the necessity of keeping an extra 
reserve to meet cheques which Thom- 
son may draw upon his million of 
sovereigns. 

2. So much for these questions under 
the hypothesis of a purely metallic 
currency. Let us now bring bank-notes 
into play ; let us take the supposition of 
a mixed currency of notes and coin, 
such as exists in England at this mo- 
ment. This is the region which must 
be carefully explored, for here it is that 
confusion of thought, obscurity, and 
error, have crept in. Two elements 
exist here which have been unwarrant- 
ably mixed up together. A set of 
ideas which belong to one has been un- 
justifiably transferred to the other. Two 
very distinct wants come into action. A 
supply of currency is needed—whether 
purely metallic or mixed, matters not— 
to serve as instruments of exchange ; and 
a reserve of gold is required for contrac- 
tors, that is, banks of issue, who have 
bound themselves to furnish gold on 
demand. These two wants have no 
necessary connexion with each other ; 
yet they are everlastingly mixed up in 
one single group of associations. Even 
that question of reserve has been itself 
muddled by a similar process of con- 
fusion: the reserve required to meet 
bank-notes presented for payment being 
jumbled up with the reserve necessary 
to meet the other demands of all its 
creditors against a Bank of Issue. 

It is obvious at once that if the 
arrival of a million of sovereigns cannot 
produce any effect on the money market 
when a purely metallic currency is al- 
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ready full, and cannot add one single 
pound more to the circulation, neither 
can it if a part of that currency is com- 
posed of paper instead of coin. The 
bank-note is merely a subdivision of de- 
tail ; it introduces no new element into 
the question ; it calls for attention on 
one subordinate point only—that the 
issuer shall always have gold enough to 
meet any notes which may be presented 
for payment. The problem, how the con- 
vertibility of a paper currency is best 
accomplished, is a pure detail ; it does 
not affect the general principles of cur- 
rency ; in fact, it merely involves an 
application of them. No doubt it may 
be, by the force of circumstances, an 
extremely interesting question to a 
banker who has contracted to supply 
gold, to know whether he can, at a par- 
ticular time, when a demand for gold 
has set in, through war, or some other 
similar cause, feel quite sure of obtain- 
ing a supply sufficient for the fulfilment 
of his contract. Such a man may hear 
with pleasure of an arrival from Aus- 
tralia, just as a man who has contracted 
to deliver cotton may rejoice over every 
ship that runs the American blockade. 
These are private affairs. At the same 
time it cannot be disputed that the 
public has an interest in a national 
currency of bank-notes being placed on 
a basis of perfect safety as to converti- 
bility ; and, so far, it may be glad to hear 
of an influx of gold from time to time. 
But, manifestly, this feeling has no le- 
gitimate existence in England under the 
Bank Act of 1844; for that law has 
rendered the whole currency metallic 
(omitting country notes), with the ex- 
ception of fourteen millions of bank- 
notes ; and no alarmist has ventured to 
proclaim the possibility of the Bank of 
England notes dwindling down to that 
quantity, unless a French invasion ob- 
tains possession of the country. It is 
certain that it is not fear for the 
safety of Bank of England notes which 
causes the City to hail with joy the 
golden cargoes that reach our shores. 
In 1825, when the bullion had de- 
scended to a million, the public caught 
eagerly at a million of unburnt one- 








pound notes. In 1847, when panic and 
distrust were at their height, it was Bank 
of England notes which her creditors 
were eager to get from the Bank, and 
hoard. The real feeling which trans- 
ports the City is the belief that the 
swelling millions announced in the 
weekly reports of the Bank, prognosti- 
cate cheap money, easy loans, and pros- 
perous speculation. 

Let us try to trace the course of the 
ounces just landed from Australia. 
They are carried to the Issue Depart- 
ment of the Bank, and a million of 
notes, let us say, is given in exchange. 
It might be asked, Wherein do these 
notes differ from receipts? would not a 
credit in the Bank’s ledger answer every 
purpose equally well, and save a world 
of trouble? I will pass that by, how- 
ever, and I will inquire, rather, suppo- 
sing the supply of currency to be al- 
ready sufficient for performing the work 
of exchange, what is to become of these 
notes? It is clearly as impossible to 
get them into circulation as it was the 
million of sovereigns which were dis- 
cussed above. No one hastens to put 
more notes into his purse because he 
has heard the glorious news that a mil- 
lion ‘of additional notes is announced 
among the Bank’s assets. Why should 
he} 

The arrival of the Australian gold 
has generated two facts: it has deposited 
a million of sovereigns in the vaults of 
the Issue Department, and it has placed 
a million of notes in the till of some 
banker, let us say of the Bank of Eng- 
land. The first fact is, in reality, the 
extinction, for the time, of so much 
property. The locked-up sovereigns re- 
semble exactly an uncultivated though 
valuable estate in New Zealand, or the 
pictures in the National Gallery, or a 
set of family jewels, or the like. They 
produce nothing; they contribute no- 
thing, till sold abroad, to the national 
riches. So long as they lie in the cel- 
lars, whether they are made of gold or 
copper is of no importance to any one. 
They do not contribute one single pound 
to the money market, for they them- 
selves are not lent ; the receipts only for 
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them move about ; they themselves are 
pieces of dead, useless matter. 

The second fact expresses the creation 
of so many bits of printed paper. It is 
perfectly idle to pretend that these bits 
of paper are wealth. They are only 
instruments for distributing and circu- 
lating wealth. They can make property 
pass from one man to another—from a 
lender to a borrower ; from a man who 
has sugar, or houses, or horses, to one 
who has nothing but these pieces of 
paper themselves. It is not within the 
limits of possibility that they should do 
anything beyond this. However they 
may be handled, whatever wanderings 
they may perform, the ultimate result 
can never be any else than this ; that 
by their moving about they have placed 
material objects, actual wealth, positive 
commodities, in the possession of per- 
sons different from those who previousl 
held them. They have changed thb 
owners ; but the things owned remain 
precisely the same—not one iota larger 
or smaller than they were before. In 
other words, they have had no active or 
real existence ; they have not affected 
capital ; they have not given a single 
pound to a single man to lend; they 
have not touched the national wealth 
one particle more than the acquisition 
of a million of acres of waste land in 
Australia. 

Indirectly, indeed, this accession of 
gold to the Bank may influence the 
money market ; but it will be in ex- 
actly the opposite direction from what 
the City supposes. If they act on the 
rate of discount, it will be to raise, and 
not to lower it. This assertion will 
seem pure paradox to most people: it 
is strictly true, nevertheless. The gold 
will have been accompanied by orders 
for goods of a corresponding value to be 
sent out to Australia. That country 
requires manufactures of every kind 
from Europe, and it pays for them with 
its produce, gold. Orders fly from 
London to every seat of English manu- 
facture: Manchester, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Sheffield, are set in motion ; 
labourers proceed to work ; food, cloth- 
ing, and raw materials are ee ; 
kK 
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that is, the stock of capital is lessened, 
whilst nothing is added to the country 
except the gold, which is as dead and 
lifeless as if it had no existence. What 
is this but to render capital scarce and 
to augment the demand for it, and to 
raise the cost to be paid for its use? 
The very same result will ensue if the 
gold is owned by Englishmen, and not 
by Australians. They will betake them- 
selves to buying horses, and carriages, 
and wines, and every kind of commodity. 
The shops will have more buyers, their 
wares will be reduced and require re- 
plenishing, the winesand vther perishable 
articles will be destroyed, the wealth of 
England will be lessened, and, as before, 
the useless gold will be doing nothing 
to fill up the gap ; nor can it, till it is sent 
abroad to purchase a fresh supply of the 
articles which its owners have consumed. 
Sovereigns in circulation have one effect, 
and one only: they carry on the dis- 
tribution of the public wealth ; they do 
nothing else whatever to increase it ; so 
that, whether the sovereigns lie idle, or 
whether they circulate, they do not in- 
crease the national capital. They can 
accomplish that result in one of two 
ways only—by being exchanged for 
commodities abroad, or by being worked 
up in the useful arts. 

This statement ought to suffice to 
settle the question ; but I feel, never- 
theless, that the City will not even yet 
consider itself refuted. It will retreat 
into its citadel : it will exclaim, and does 
in fact every day exclaim, This is all very 
dine, but we see that the Bank does get 
a million more of notes along with the 
deposit of the gold. All the world will 
take these notes and give their com- 
modities for them. This is the very 
article which those who own bills are 
eager to obtain by discounting. The 
reserve of notes in the weekly account 
is larger, and the position of the Bank 
stronger ; and, therefore, this gold, and 
these notes, must do good, and furnish 
increased facilities for discounting. The 
money market must be made easier by 
them. 

Let us see then whether we cannot 
drive these obstinate combatants out of 
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their last stronghold. We have to deal 
now only with bits of paper: for 
his argument has proceeded on the 
supposition that the gold goes into the 
cellar, whilst the notes pass into the 
hands of bankers. These notes can- 
not circulate, any more than a surplus 
of sovereigns, when there is currency 
enough to satisfy the wants of the 
country in carrying out exchanges. 
What takes place, therefore, when a 
bill is discounted with these notes? 
Has any commodity come into use, any 
capital been added to the pre-existing 
stock? Nota particle. The notes are 
merely certificates of ownership ; the 
property itself is far down in- the 
cellars. The Bank practically says to 
Jones, who ofiers the bill for discount : 
“ T have certain mortgages here, certain 
titles to property, some certificates which 
confer the right of claiming property ; 
I will give them to you in exchange 
for your bill: one security is as good to 
me as another, and I will charge you 
interest on the transaction. My object 
will be accomplished, and so will yours ; 
for you will find no difficulty in passing 
on these mortgages to the dealers and 
shopkeepers whose goods you wish to 
buy.” Jones takes away the notes. 
Has he acquired any property with 
them? Not yet. All he has got is an 
instrument which will enable him to 
procure the capital; he has only a 
mortgage, a debt transferred, a promise 
to pay, nothing more. He goes to 
Smith, who has wool to sell. He pre- 
sents the notes and carries away the 
wool. Smith sends the notes to his 
banker, and the cycle is complete. 
What is the net result? That Smith 
had property, but has parted with it ; 
that Jones possessed nothing, and now 
has got a quantity of wool; that the 
wool is all the capital concerned, and 
its transter from Smith to Jones the 
only effect produced; that Smith, in 
the place of his wool, possesses a single 
line to his credit for so many pounds in 
his banker's ledger; that the bank 
has lent to Jones, on the security of his 
bill, the certificates or notes, which 
Thompson deposited with it, and for 
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which it is indebted to Thompson ; 
and, lastly, that it also holds the 
notes, now restored to its possession, 
as a security for its liability to Smith. 


Nothing more than this can be made . 


out of the affair—a transfer of the 
wool, and a change of ownership; a 
redistribution of property, but not a 
trace of any increase of wealth, of 
any augmentation of the fund avail- 
able for discount, or of any influence 
on the rate of interest. One step more 
remains. The million of notes has re- 
turned to the Bank. Again its till is 
full, and again it repeats its discount. 
Inu ten days ten millions of bills have 
been discounted—always by the help 
of the same process—the notes which 
recur each evening in the till. By 
this time the Bank owes Smith and 
nine other depositors ten millions of 
money. It has lent to Jones and nine 


other bill-owners ten millions of pounds, 
and it has exactly one million of notes 
for the sole foundation of these ope- 
rations, and no more. Is such banking 


possible? What if Smith suddenly 
draw cheques for six out of his ten 
millions of deposit? Can anything save 
the Bank from rediscounting Jones’s 
bills, or else selling out its resources ? 

The truth must now be plain to all. 
All bankers are intermediary agents 
between depositors, that is, lenders, and 
borrowers; and the rate of interest 
depends, not on the shuffling backwards 
and forwards of the same cards, but on 
tire amount of the actual fund of capital 
which the lenders have to dispose of. 
That fund is not, and cannot be, in- 
creased by annihilating gold, and mani- 
pulating bits of paper. The notion is 
an absurdity—a pure mystitication. 

At the bottom of all these errors lies 
a radical misconception of the nature 
of currency. Coin and notes are ma- 
chines, simply and absolutely ; nothing 
else ; possessing no other value in the 
world, so long as they continue currency, 
than the worth of the functions they 


discharge. They are a pure outlay; a 


portion of the necessary expense re- 
quired for carrying on the business of 
society. They are worthless in this 
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state for everything else except their 
usefulness in enabling buying and selling 
to proceed. Society could not exist 
without exchanges; it must have ex- 
changes, and it must pay for the instru- 
ments that effect them. Currency is 
to the general public what ploughs and 
drills are to the farmer, and his horse to 
the doctor ; an outlay necessary for carry- 
ing on their business. And just as ten 
ploughs are a waste for the farmer, 
when eight will do his work ; and two 
horses for a doctor, who can go his rounds 
on the same steed ; so fresh millions of 
sovereigns or notes added to a cur- 
rency which is already large enough to 
perform its work thoroughly and pro- 
vides change enough for everybody, is 
nothing but waste, and must lie in the 
cellars, just as the unused drills repose 
under the farmer’s shed. There is no 
difference. If that useless gold is to be 
turned to any account, or to have any 
valuable existence bestowed on it, it 
must be treated as the superfluous drills 
would be by an intelligent farmer ; it 
must be sold to the only buyer who can 
use it, the foreigner. It must be ex- 
ported ; and it is not the increase, but 
the export of the Bank's stock of gold, 
which ought to be desired. 

But it will be a long time before the 
mass of men will be able to shake off 
their uneasiness at seeing gold and 
silver depart from their shores. The 
very idea of a drain of gold excites a 
shudder in most minds, The delusion 
is astonishing since the publication of 
“The Wealth of Nations,” and the 
canonization of Adam Smith as the 
apostle of Political Economy. The old 
persuasion has rushed back as if he had 
never written. In vain has he pro- 
claimed that gold is a pure commodity, 
capable of serving certain usefui pur- 
poses, just as other commodities have 
each its own use, Equally in vain has 
he shown, that of all the national 
capital the least productive is the gold 
and silver currency ; for it does nothing 
else for the community than enable 
buyers and sellers to exchange their 
wares. Men still obstinately cling to 
the belief that gold is the very life- 
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blood of all commerce, that by its 
presence alone trade exists, and that a 
scarcity of gold is a calamity far trans- 
cending in disaster the scarcity of any 
other conceivable commodity. Hence, 
statesmen, legislatures, and commercial 
institutions are expected to fence it 
round with every defence that the most 
anxious jealousy can devise. As I have 
hinted above, much of this marvellous 
feeling must be ascribed to the mixing 
up of currency with banking, and the 
confusion of what is required for bank- 
ing with what is needed for currency. 
Before 1844, notes were issued in Eng- 
land—as now by the Bank of France 
—by bankers, on the strength of their 
general resources. Bankers were often 
bankrupt ; the gold demanded for their 
notes was not forthcoming; and ruin 
befel many families. No wonder that 
the delusion grew up, that the first 
of banking duties was to have ample 
supplies of gold. Men have failed to 
perceive the difference between the 
insolvency of an issuing bank, and the 
temporary scarcity of one commodity 
in a debtor of unquestionable solidity. 
The one is a simple and transitory 
inconvenience, the other ruin. Both 
fail to produce gold at the required 
mioment, but under conditions as far 
asunder as the two poles. The history 
of the Bank of England might have 
taught them better things Since 1819, 
however much its gold may have ebbed, 
at what period have the notes of the 
Bank of England suffered the slightest 
discredit in public estimation? When 
have merchants and traders taken its 
notes less readily than gold? The 
almost universal rule has been, that 
people have preferred its paper to 
sovereigns, exactly as Scotchmen, in 
most cases, would rather be paid in 
one-pound notes than in gold. And 
to what has this pre-eminence of credit 
been due? Solely to the conviction 
of the perfect solvency of the Bank. 
That feeling once rooted, men have 
thought only of their convenience in 
asking for notes or gold. 

The Bank Act of 1844 renders this 
anxiety about gold at the Bank ridi- 
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culous in England ; it reveals how pro- 
foundly unknown to the commercial 
world is the arrangement by which 
Bank of England notes are issued. 
Few seem to be aware that the Bank 
itself, and its directors, have no more 
to do with the operation, except pro- 
viding the mechanical apparatus, than 
any one of my readers. Suppose the 
gold to have been run down to one 
million instead of sixteen, what has 
befallen the community? It has lost 
fifteen millions of bits of paper, fifteen 
millions of little machines, and abso- 
lutely nothing more. It has not lost 
the gold, because it never had it; it 
has lost so many instruments of ex- 
change, and that is all, and of what im- 
portance is this loss? Lord Overstone 
and his school have sonorous things to 
say about a circulation, and its infla- 
tion, and contraction, and the wondrous 
effects which are to flow from these 
phenomena ; but they are merely grand 
words about a very small affair. The 
loss of the bits of paper will be an 
inconvenience, no doubt; but an in- 
convenience which a trifle will remedy. 
A few more cheques, a little more book 
credit, a clearing-house at the West 
End, a few more bills of exchange, and 
all will go on as smoothly as before. 
The gap created by the disappearance 
of one instrument of exchange will 
have been filled up instantaneously by 
the enlargement of others. Bits of 
paper are not wealth or capital ; their 
work can be accomplished by many 
other agents. The City believed that 
America would soon come to a stand- 
still, when gold was at a premium of 
10: it is at 60, and the combatants 
find as*ample means to carry on the 
war as ever. It is a very easy matter 
to explain. Gold is always a very 
trifling portion of the national wealth : 
so long as the Americans can get sup- 
plies of food, clothing, and ammunition, 
they can go on perfectly well with 
the war, whatever may happen to the 
currency. 

But I shall be met with the reply, that, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, men 
of business practically find the rule, that 
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a large stock of bullion denotes abun- 
dance in the money market, to be sound 
and true. I answer, that this statement 
is false in fact, and destitute of all 
general reasoning to support it. It is 
not true that a low rate of discount is 
the invariable concomitant of piled-up 
hoards of gold: and the man who 
trusts that doctrine will often find, to 
his cost, that he is building his specu- 
lations on a foundation of sand. A 
few months ago the 7imes, the staunch- 
est advocate of this principle, expressed, 
day after day, its bewilderment at the 
aspect of the money-market: gold was 
ever flowing in, and yet discount was 
becoming less and less easy. A little 
reflection might have taught the 7'%imes 
that it was assuming a relation of cause 
and effect, where only the relation of 
accident and coincidence subsisted. 
Who ever heard that a large import of 
tea was to make money, as it is called, 
easier? Why should the influx of a 
particular metal have a different effect 
from an abundance of tea? It does 


hold good often; in -fact, I readily 
admit that a large decrease of gold is 
frequently accompanied by a stiff money- 
market: but the rate of interest is high, 
not because the gold has fled, but be- 
cause capital, from whatever cause, has 


become scarce. It is well known that a 
very deficient harvest is almost sure to 
be followed -by a diminution of gold, 
and a high rate of discount: nothing 
can be more natural, nothing easier to 
explain. Capital has been consumed in 
the tillage of the fields. Men and 
horses have been fed, tools have been 
worn, clothing has been gradually de- 
stroyed: and the grain, which was to 
replace them all, has not been pro- 
duced. The stock of capital has been 
vastly reduced, whilst the corn that 
was to restore it has not come into 
existence. Grain is imported from 
abroad, and must be paid for; that is, 
the ordinary supply of bread has to be 
paid for twice over. It is this second 


payment which tells on the money. 


market : the English commodities which 
have to be sent out in order to buy 
a second time what has been purchased 
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twice already by the expenses of tillage. 
Here is the true cause of the high rate 
of interest. On the other hand, when 
the payment for the foreign corn has to 
be met, the first and easiest thing to 
send is the superfluous gold, which no- 
body is using; and, besides this, the 
foreigner requires time before he in- 
creases his consumption of English 
manufactures, in consequence of the 
augmented purchases which have been 
made of his corn. He takes the gold 
at once; and it is only after a little 
while that he sends it back to England 
for the purchase of English wares. 

But the opposite coincidence may also 
easily occur. Take, for instance, the 
long-continued flow of the precious me- 
tals to the East. How diligent are the 
newspapers in chronicling the loss. Yet 
that flow of gold and silver only shows 
the real action of English trade with the 
East—an exchange of the precious me- 
tals for tea, sugar, and rice. No trade 
can be more legitimate or more whole- 
some. If it had been an exchange of 
iron against tea, no one would have 
thought it worthy of notice: why, I 
ask, should people trouble themselves 
any more about a barter of silver for the 
same commodities? England, it is true, 
does not produce gold: but neither does 
it produce the cotton of which many of 
her manufactures are composed. If, by 
any chance, a diminution in the con- 
sumption of West Indian or Brazilian 
sugar was compensated by increased 
purchases of sugar in India, the result 
would almost certainly be a correspond- 
ing increase in the efflux of gold to India, 
and a diminution of the quantity at the 
Bank: but would there be also a rise 
in the discount market? Nothing of 
the sort: there would be no cause at 
work in this fluctuation to exercise any 
influence on the supply of capital in 
Lombard Street. There would be the 
same amount of purchases made as be- 
fore, the same quantity of money spent. 
Gold would have been exported, but 
the money market would have remained 
steady. 

Or, again, the English Government 
may suddenly require some five or ten 
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millions to be sent to India or China. 
It might obtain the supply from the 
Bank by presenting bank-notes for pay- 
ment. The stores of gold will have 
been immensely reduced, but no dis- 
turbance will have ensued in the money 
market. ‘The favourites of the City— 
the sheaves of bank-notes—will have 
vanished in large numbers: but what 
then? This loss is only an artificial 
creation of Lord Overstone’s law of 
1844, and of no importance in the world, 
beyond a little temporary inconvenience : 
the public will quickly have supplied 
their place, as I have pointed out above, 
by a freer use of other instruments of 
exchange. 

It is high time that the foolish mys- 
tery with which gold has been wrapped 
should be dispelled. It is simply a 
commodity, like any other, needed for 
one specific purpose ; and, when that pur- 
pose is fully provided for, all that is in 
excess is mere surplusage. It is possible 
doubtless for gold to become scarce, as 
any other commodity, although that is 
an event of excessively improbable oc- 
currence in a country like England, to 
which the streams of supply first con- 
verge, to be afterwards distributed over 
the world. But, if that scarcity takes 
place, what and how great is the harm ? 
Adam Smith pointed out nearly a cen- 
tury ago that, of all commodities, none 
could be so easily imported as the 
precious metals ; and, if a little delay 
should occur, What would be lost} A 
scarcity of cotton, wool, or corn, at once 
inflicts severe mischief on a population, 
throws labourers out of employment, 
and threatens many with cold and 
hunger: but a scarcity of gold—what 
harm would it create? Scarcity of 
change for a while, some trouble in 
managing payments—but not insolvency 
—and some inconvenience tosuch bankers 
as had contracted to supply gold by 
issuing bank-notes. These people no 
doubt might be put to some expense 
in buying back the gold from abroad, 
and that would be the extent of the 
mischief done. For, even if any of 
the issuing banks could not for the 
moment procure gold enough for the de- 
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mand on them, if their business were 
otherwise well conducted, no public evil 
of any consequence would ensue. No 
one would be kept out of his money 
beyond a few days at the longest. When 
Lord Overstone calls this a suspension of 
cash payments, he terrifies the world 
with a chimera. 

A great practical interest, in addition 
to the theoretical, is involved in the 
question which has been here discussed. 
The belief is general that, in raising or 
lowering the rate of discount, the 
Directors of the Bank of England are 
influenced mainly by the state of 
the bullion, in the Issue Department. 
Whether this belief is well founded or 
not, is a matter on which I have no 
knowledge. One thing, however, is 
quite plain. The slenderest acquaintance 
with the Bank Act of 1844 will have 
shown that the Bank of England has 
no nearer connexion with the Issue De- 
partment than any other banker, or any 
other person in the kingdom. The 
notes are issued by a self-acting machine 
under the orders of the State; and 
neither the notes nor the bullion, in any 
sense whatever, belong to the Bank of 
England. No one has explained this 
point with greater distinctness and pre- 
cision than Lord Overstone in his evi- 
dence before Parliament. The notes’ 
issued belong to the public collectively, 
of which the Bank gets whatever share 
its ordinary business may bring to its 
till. As a banker, therefore, the Bank 
is no more authorized to be guided by 
the state of the bullion, than the London 
and Westminster, or any bank in Scot- 
land or Ireland. When the stock of 
bullion is diminished, the one sole fact 
which the public feels is the diminution 
of the number of bank-notes in circula- 
tion ; for, whether the bullion is in the 
cellars of the Bank, or at Paris, or 
Amsterdam, it is entirely inoperative. 
The argument I have developed has 
demonstrated, I conceive, that the quan- 
tity of bank-notes in circulation exercises 
no influence on the rate of interest ; and 
it follows therefore that, so far as the 
Directors of the Bank may raise the rate 
out of regard for the state of the bullion, 
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they proceed on a perfectly groundless 
assumption, and levy a profit on the 
community which no actual fact justifies. 
Merchants and traders, it is thus plainly 
seen, have the strongest interest to study 
and understand this question of the 
presumed connexion between the supply 
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of gold and the rate of discount ; for, if 
there be ignorance on that question, be 
it in the Directors of the Bank, or be it 
im the public, the trading and mercan- 
tile classes pay a tax to the banking 
community, which is exacted on a sup- 
position that is totally unfounded. 


FILIOLA, DULCISSIM. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


Say, wilt thou think of me when I’m away, 
Borne from the threshold and laid in the clay, 
Past and unheard of for many a day? 


Wilt thou remember me when I am gone, 
Further each year from thy vision withdrawn, 
Thou in the sunset, and I in the dawn? 


Wilt thou remember me, when thou shalt see 
Daily and nightly encompassing thee 
- Hundreds of others, but nothing of me ? 


All that I ask is a gem in thine eye, 
Sitting and thinking when no one is by, 
Thus looked he on me—thus rung his reply. 


Ah, but in vain is the boon that I seek: 
Time is too strong, or remembrance too weak : 
Soon yields to darkness the evening’s last streak. 


’Tis not to die, though the path be obscure ; 
Vast though the peril, there’s One can secure : 
Grand is the conflict, the victory sure: 


’Tis not to land on that region unknown, 
Thronged by bright Spirits, all strange and alone, 
Waiting the doom from the Judge on the Throne : 


But ’tis to feel the cold touch of decay,— 
’Tis, to look back on the wake of one’s way, 
Fading and vanishing day after day : 


This is the bitterness none can be spared : 
This, the oblivion the greatest have shared : 
This, the true death for ambition prepared. 


Thousands are round us, toiling as we, 
Living and loving—whose lot is to be 
Past and forgotten, like waves on the sea, 


Once in a lifetime is uttered a word 
That doth not vanish as soon as ’tis heard,— 
Once in an age is humanity stirred : 
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Once in a century springs forth a deed 
From the dark bands of forgetfulness freed, 
Destined to shine, and to bless, and to lead: 


Yet not ev’n thus escape we our lot,— 


The deed lasts in memory, 





the doer is not: 


The word liveth on, but the voice is forgot. 


Who knows the form of the mighty of old? 
Can bust or can portrait the spirit enfold, 
Or the light of the eye by description be told? 


Nay, even He who our, ransom became, 
Bearing the cross, and despising the shame, 
Earning a name above every name,— 


They who had handled Him while He was here, 
Kept they in memory His lineaments clear,— 
Could they command them at will to appear? 


They who had heard Him, and lived on His voice, 
Say, could they always recall at their choice 
The tone and the cadence which made them rejoice? 


Be we content then to pass into shade, 

Visage and voice in oblivion laid,— 

And live in the light that our actions have made. 
Yet do thou think of me, child of my soul: 


When the dark waves of forgetfulness roll, 
Part may survive, in the wreck of the whole: 


Still let me count on the tear in thine eye,— 
“Thus bent he o’er me—thus went his reply,”— 


Sitting and thinking, 


Caytersury, March, 1863. 


when no one is by. 


FURNITURE: AN AFTER-DINNER CONVERSATION. 


BY PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


Tre Host, Mr. Prumpros, a rich country 
gentleman. 

Mr. Mant ter, the clergyman -_ the parish. 

Mr. Burier, a London merchant. 

An ARTIST. 


Mr. Plumpton. My new house in 
London is just finished, and I am going 
to furnish it. I am in much perplexity 
about it. I should be happy to leave 
it all to my wife, but she is as much 
puzzled as myself. What am I to do? 





Mr. Burley. You country gentlemen 
make difficulties out of everything. It 
is the simplest thing in the world to 
furnish a house, when you’ve money 
enough. I furnished mine in a ‘week, 
and very cheaply too. I said to myself, 
“If I give up my own time to it fora 
“ day or two I shall save as much as will 
“pay me about a hundred pounds a day 
“ for my trouble ; so it’s worth my while.” 
I took a quantity of notes and sove- 
reigns and went about to a good many 
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upholsterers and furniture-dealers that 
I knew were in difficulties, offering 
generally about half as much as they 
asked for the things, but always in 
ready money. By this means I fur- 
nished my house very handsomely in- 
deed for about fifteen hundred pounds. 
The furniture would fetch two thousand 
by auction. 

Mr. Plumpton, You managed very 
cleverly ; but my great difficulty is the 
question of taste. The old house here 
is provided with an immense quantity 
of miscellaneous furniture, and some- 
how does not look so bad after all, 
though the things, judged severely, are, 
no doubt, incongruous. But my super- 
fluous things here would not do in the 
new London house, which I must fur- 
nish newly, because it is a new building. 
It is a most embarrassing question. 

The Artist. It is a most splendid 
opportunity. 

Mr. Plumpton. Perhaps so, if one 
knew how to seize it. An opportunity, 
I suppose you mean, for the exercise of 
good taste. But I have no confidence 
in my own judgment in these matters. 
I have sense enough to be aware that 
my esthetic faculty is exceedingly 
small. 

Mr. Burley. My way of buying would 
not suit you, because you want the 
things all to be in the fashion, I sup- 
pose. But, as for taste, you can buy that 
for money like everything else. Go to 
a good upholsterer—a respectable man, 
mind. It is his trade to understand the 
rules of taste, and he will give you the 
benefit of his knowledge, only he will 
make you pay handsomely for it. 

Mr. Mantley. That would scarcely be 
safe. A man may be a respectable 
tradesman and still have vulgar tastes. 
Upholsterers usually provide things to 
suit the majority, but you would scarcely 
furnish in a manner creditable to your 
taste by so easy a process as putting the 
whole matter into the hands of an 
upholsterer. 

The Artist. Hear, hear! 

Mr. Plumpton. I quite believe you ; 
and that is exactly the cause of my 
peculiar anxiety at this moment. Of 
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course if I thought that an upholsterer 
could help me out of it I should have 
no trouble. I am very unfortunately 
situated. I have got a smattering of 
art-culture, as it is called, which pre- 
vents me from resting satisfied with 
vulgar ostentation ; and yet I feel that 
my knowledge is very imperfect, and 
my private judgment not, as yet, to be 
relied upon. My father would have 
had no such anxiety. He lived in an 
unesthetic age, and would have fur- 
nished like everybody else, and felt sure 
it was all right provided only the things 
were made of mahogany. My son will, 
probably, understand the fine arts better 
than I do; and, perhaps, even enjoy 
such an occasion as this as an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of his taste. But 
I, who stand between darkness and 
light, do not see my way very clearly. 

The Artist. So far as I understand 
you, then, you wish your town house to 
be in some degree artistic. 

Mr. Plumpton. I should like it to be 
in perfect taste throughout. I do not 
care about ostentation, but I must have 
everything right and good ; and, as you 
say, in some degree artistic. 

Mr. Burley. Your house will be very 
excepiional, for very few houses are 
artistic, especially in town. I don’t 
care about art; I like comfort. I never 
could sit down on an artistically-carved 
chair. Mind you have your house 
comfortable, and never mind what our 
friend the artist tells you. Have good 
easy chairs—that’s the sort of thing— 
and good bedding. I’m not particular to 
colour ; and carving is a bother ; besides, 
as servants say, it takes twice as much 
cleaning as smooth furniture; and, 
therefore, it costs a good deal, annually, 


in wages. But comfort, in our age, is 
necessary. A comfortable chair relieves 
anxiety. A chair should support all 


the frame without calling any muscle 
into action. As for wood, have smooth 
mahogany ; that’s the best. 

Mr. Mantley. Furniture, with you, 
seems to be purely a physical question. 
I think you are quite right in requiring 
it to be comfortable ; but might it not 
also be in some way expressive of intel- 
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lectual feelings, and even capable of 
affording them gratification ? 

The Artist. A house ought to be a 
work of art, just like a picture. Every 
bit of furniture in it should be a parti- 
cle of a great composition chosen with 
reference to every other particle. A 
grain of colour, a hundredth of an inch 
across, is of the utmost importance in a 
picture ; and a little ornament on a 
chimney-piece is of the utmost artistic 
importance in a house. 

Mr. Burley. You are going quite be- 
yond my depth now. My view of 
furniture is, that it ought to have a 
respectable, hospitable appearance, and 
to do justice at once to the wealth and 
good feeling of its owner. I like a 
tine sideboard, covered with costly 
plate, because it looks substantial ; and 
I like a good dining-table, surrounded 
with comfortable chairs, because it looks 
hospitable. I go little farther than that. 
It is right, no doubt, for ladies to have 
elegance in their drawing-rooms, but 
that is beyond my province. A man’s 
study or place of business should always 
be orderly and well-arranged, but it need 
not be elegant. Men, as it seems to me, 
ought to express, in their furniture, the 
three virtues of wealth, order, and hospi- 
tality. I would have no poor material of 
any kind—everything quite substantial, 
and rich, and good. ‘And mind to have 
plenty of drawers and cabinets ; they are 
the whole machinery of order. 

Mr. Plumpton. I should like to unite 
your different requirements. One of 
you wants art ; another intellect, perhaps 
erudition ; and another comfort, and 
that most desirable virtue order. These 
things are not necessarily incompatible, 
though seldom seen in combination. My 
ambition shall be to combine them. 

Mr. Mantley. Furniture is very ex- 
pressive of moral qualities, and I think 
you never know a man accurately until 
you have seen the inside of his house. 
However you furnish yours, it will in 
the end only be an expression of your- 
self, or of those sentiments and ideas 
which may happen to be predominant 
when you furnish. 

Mr. Burley. A pretty theory, but 


not, I think, applicable in the majority 
of cases. Most people’s furniture ex- 
presses nothing whatever. It is simply 
ordered from the upholsterer, and there 
is an end of it. Stiil, of course, some 
people express themselves in their fur- 
niture—those, at least, who pay any 
attention to it. 

Mr, Mantley. I am sure everybody 
who furnishes expresses himself one way 
or other. The mere fact of his leaving 
it to an upholsterer expresses a great 
deal, for it proves that the buyer has 
no taste of his own, and, therefore, at 
once excludes him from the esthetic 
class. 

The Artist. All who care about art 
pay great attention to furniture. A 
friend of mine, who really understands 
painting, is so exquisitely alive to har- 
mony of colour that I have seen him 
exclude a penholder from a large room 
because its colour was discordant. To 
an eye so delicate as his every particle 
of colour is of consequence, and, there- 
fore, of course, he could never leave 
anything to an upholsterer—not even 
the minutest detail. 

Mr. Plumpton. I should feel obliged 
to you, Mr. Mantley, if you would de- 
velop your theory a little. Your idea 
that all men express themselves in fur- 
niture seems worth dwelling upon. 

Mr. Mantley. The habits and feelings 
of whole classes imprint themselves on 
their furniture. The English aristocracy, 
for example, has certain ways of its own 
which other classes do not imitate suc- 
cessfully. A gentleman’s house is always, 
evidently, a gentleman’s house, though 
the owner may be quite poor. I do not 
say that it is always in good taste, for 
our gentry do not always distinguish 
themselves in the artistic department of 
furnishing ; but still the objects, how- 
ever ugly, and even shabby, all bear 
witness together that their owner is a 
gentleman. And a rich tradesman has 
another standard to which all his fur- 
nishing tends, so that you may know 
him at once by it. One difference is 
that a gentleman safely leaves many 
things with a frank aspect of age and 
wear on them—a habit brought on by 
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living in old houses and constantly 
using old things ; whereas everything 
in a thriving tradesman’s house is either 
quite new or at least in perfect repair. 
Another difference is that a gentleman's 
furnisiing, though it be shabby and dis- 
orderly, is pretty sure to have some 
poetry about it—something of antiquity 
or culture, some tint of history, either 
belonging to his own family or the state ; 
whereas a rich tradesman’s house is 
generally comfortable, but very prosaic. 
But it is easier to feel these differences 
than to describe them. 

Mr, Burley. You are right so far. 
For example, here is this old dining- 
room with hints of history enough to 
occupy an antiquary fur hours ; whereas 
in my dining-room, I, being a trades- 
man, have only the creature comforts of 
good chairs and tables and an uncom- 
monly handsome carpet. 

Mr. Mantley. I think it is there 
where you rich tradesmen are so ex- 
pressive. Even in leaving the matter 
to the upholsterer you betray a strong 
love of the prosaic side of wealth. Your 
furniture generally expresses a high 
degree of satisfaction in the possession 
of money, combined with some indiffer- 
ence to poetry. 

Mr. Plumpton. The poetical side of 
furniture seems to be separate from, or 
at least independent of, the artistic. 
The little plain chess-table in the 
drawing-room here that you and [| 
played upon last night is not at all 
an artistic piece of furniture, but it is 
poetical—that is, it excites a deep emo- 
tional interest, for it once belonged to 
Napoleon I., and its chequer of ivory 
and ebony has often served him for a 
mimic battlefield. One’s ideas run from 
that to other fields of other combats— 
to Marengo and Waterloo ; and so the 
table is a poetical object, for it excites 
emotion. but it is not artistic, being in 
the worst extreme of a wretched epoch 
in art, the false classicism of the first 
Empire. 

Mr. Mantley. It is observable, too, 
that poets furnish with reference to the 
feelings, and artists mainly for the gra- 
tification of the artistic eye. It is 
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intensely agreeable to an intellectual 
man to be frequently reminded of great 
men whom he admires by objects which 
either belonged to them or are, in some 
obvious way, associated with their me- 
mories, 

The Artist. But are the two aims 
incompatible? Could not a house be 
furnished both intellectually and ar- 
tistically ? 

Mr. Mantley. The aims are not neces- 
sarily incompatible, but in practice they 
very much interfere with each other. 
People generally have to obey some 
leading idea when they furnish. The 
leading ideas of our middle class are 
the expression of wealth and the love © 
of regularity and order ; hence the rich- 
ness of the materials they employ, the 
formal arrangement of absolutely similar 
objects, their faultless cleanliness and 
polish, their perfect mechanical design, 
and the total absence of intellectual, or 
even zsthetic interest in all of them. 
On the other hand, the poet or scholar 
is, as a rule, given to the chance accu- 
mulation of odd things as they please 
him, by recalling some cherished asso- 
ciation ; and these things can give no 
pleasure to the eye whether of the artist 
or the housekeeper. And then again 
we have the artist-nature, which, of 
course, pleases itself by arranging about 
it forms and colours, so as to afford 
itself endless delight in the quiet con- 
templation of them. The ditticulty of 
combining the two last is that the severe 
eye of the artist would, in nine cases 
out of ten, exclude as discordant some 
piece of furniture that the scholar might 
love for reasons having nothing to do 
with its appearance. 

Mr. Plumpton, lt is very amusing to 
study. character in furniture. What 
very great virtues may be shown in 
very poor things! I have a neighbour, 
an old maiden lady, whose furniture is 
not what our friend Mr. Burley would 
call handsome, and it is certainly not 
artistic ; nevertheless, it inspires in me 
the utmost respect and esteem for. its 
possessor, for it is so simple and unpre- 
tending, and yet so useful, and orderly, 
and comfortable, Probably at an auc- 
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tion the whole household of furniture 
would not fetch fifty pounds ; and yet it 
is so well arranged, and harmonises so 
well with the quiet, unaffected, and 
somewhat methodical habits of the lady 
of the house, that every bit of it has, in 
my eyes, a value far beyond that of the 
best new furniture in a cabinet-maker’s 
shop. Indeed, I have heard the old 
lady declare that she would not on any 
account admit a piece of new furniture 
into her house, because it would spoil 
her old things by contrast ; and once, 
when she wanted a sideboard, instead 
of ordering one at the cabinet-maker’s, 
she hunted about for months to find 
something that would go with her other 
things. At last she hit upon a quaint 
old structure of dark mahogany, of a 
form at least thirty years out of fashion. 
This exactly suited her, and it now looks 
as if it had always been in the house. 
Proofs of the same good taste and right 
judgment may be found in everything 
about her. 

Mr. Mantley. I have as great a dis- 
like to new furniture as your friend the 
old maid. New furniture is as bad as a 
new house—it has no associations. Still, 
even new furniture may express charac- 
ter. For instance, Mr. Burley, what 
should you say that drawers express ? 

Mr. Burley. The love of order. The 
main use of furniture in a business point 
of view is, that it is such a help to order ; 
indeed without it order would be alto- 
gether impossible. The business habits 
of men may be guessed from their furni- 
ture. The great object is to keep things 
at once separate from each other, and 
easily accessible to their owner. Dis- 
order and confusion are always the pun- 
ishment of people who will not be at 
the pains to understand this theory. 
No amount of disorder ever conquered 
me, and I know by practical experience 
in affairs that I am able to cope with 
any amount of details, but not single- 
handed. I require the assistance of the 
cabinet-maker, and he is the first man I 
call in when there is a difficulty. Some 
time since, being with a country gentle- 
man of moderate estate, who had a fancy 
for managing his own property, and who, 


consequently, had got it into a state of 
awful confusion, I helped him out of 
it in a fortnight in this way. I got him 
to assign me a particular little room in 
his house to do what I liked with. I 
sent for the joiner. I had the room 
lined all round from top to bottom, with 
small drawers varying in depth, made 
of common deal, and so arranged that 
four locks locked them all! When this 
was finished I had the front of the 
drawers, that is, the whole wall of the 
room, painted dark green. When the 
paint was dry I admitted the owner of 
the house. ‘‘ What are all these drawers 
for?” said he. “To get your papers in 
order ; fetch me all your papers.” Well, 
he brought thousands of different papers, 
all in great tin boxes. Now a box, es- 
pecially a deep one, is a barbarous piece 
of furniture for purposes of order; you 
may pack it in a very orderly manner, but 
how are you to get at the things after- 
wards? A box lacks the necessary qua- 
lity of accessibility. You have to turn 
out twenty things to get at one ; hence 
inevitable disorder. My friend’s tin 
boxes were all in that state ; there were 
papers in them that ought to have been 
kept quite accessible, that nobody could 
have found without a week’s labour. He 
and I emptied all the boxes, and arranged 
the papers in the drawers according to a 
definite plan of mine, estate by estate, 
with subdivisions of farm by farm. I 
chalked the contents of every drawer on 
the outside of it ; then I locked all the 
drawers, and sent for a painter who 
painted the words in great white, legible 
capital letters. After that, I left the 
house ; but a year afterwards my friend 
told me that he managed his business 
with surprising facility, and could at 
any time get at any little fact he wanted 
—thanks to the drawers. 

Mr. Plumpton. The law of order*ap- 
pears to be, divide and subdivide, but 
keep accessible, People generally do not 
subdivide enough. They imagine that a 
very rude and broad subdivision will 
suffice ; but, if things are to be instanta- 

1 Quite possible by means of a simple 
arrangement of hinged slips, vertical, and 
horizontal. 
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neously accessible, the subdivision must 
be carried very far. The old rude system 
of deep boxes is a case in point; if you 
subdivide them much, the things are no 
longer accessible. I think the shop- 
keepers teach us a very useful lesson if 
we would only profit by it; the order 
in a well-kept shop is really very ad- 
mirable. And it is all managed by three 
articles of furniture—the shelf, the box, 
and the drawer. Boxes on shelves are 
indeed drawers in another form. 

The Artist. Studios are generally very 
disorderly ; I think we don’t pay suf- 
ficient attention to furniture as a help to 
order. 

Mr. Burley. You painters always seek 
the picturesque in furniture, not the 
useful. You could not endure a ra- 
tional chest of drawers ; you must have 
carved cabinets with griffins, and suits of 
sham armour hanging over them under 
pretext of painting armour, which most 
of you never paint at all. 

Mr. Plumpton. Pray don’t be hard 
on carved oak, for my house is full of it. 

Mr. Burley. Here it is a different 
thing. You never bought any carved 
oak ; and yours is really ancestral, and 
therefore respectable. But artists’ stu- 
dios are furnished from Wardour Street. 
I have a great dislike to modern an- 
tiques ; I think it is affectation to buy 
them. 

The Artist. There is no affectation at 
all about it in our case. We like carved 
things because their varied surfaces are 
more pleasing to the eye, and more like 
nature, than dull flat mahogany. In the 
same way we are very fond of tapestry ; 
nothing is better for a painting-room 
than carved oak backed by rich tapestry, 
because in the carved oak we have a de- 
lightful mystery and variety of form, and 
in the tapestry the same mystery and 
variety in colour. 

Mr. Plumpton. Should you think the 
love of carved oak an indication of ar- 
tistic taste? I know many men who 
like pictures and are indifferent to carved 
oak, and, conversely, others who, though 
passionately fond of carved oak, care 
nothing whatever for painting. 

The Artist. Refined painting and 


rough wood-carving appeal, in many 
ways, to two different ranks of mind. 
It is possible to enjoy the quaint rich- 
ness of carved wood, without any very 
delicate sense of either form or colour, 
such as is necessary for the appreciation 
of pictures. On the other hand, a lover 
of pictures might easily become too fas- 
tidious to enjoy the uncouth and barba- 
rous forms of ordinary Elizabethan wood- 
carving. A connoisseur, in whom the 
love of form was stronger than the love 
of the picturesque, would have plain 
furniture of exquisite form and concen- 
trate all his sculpture in marble statues. 

Mr. Mantley. I think it a pity that 
the simple country art of quaint wood- 
carving should be lost to our common 
joiners ; I have tried to teach one or 
two. I can carve tolerably myself, and 
have made a wardrobe which Mr. Plump- 
ton offered me two cows for. 

Mr. Plumpton. I would have made 
the offer in money, but I thought your 
reverence might be offended ; the ward- 
robe is really an admirable specimen of 
inventive, quaint wood-carving. Mant- 
ley chose the story of Joseph for his 
subject, and worked it out panel by 
panel, quite in the spirit of genuine 
Gothic art. 

Mr. Mantley. I was inspired by the 
study of the wonderful choir at Amiens, 
the most perfect achievement in wood- 
carving which has descended to us. I 
intend the wardrobe for the vestry of 
my church. But about teaching men to 
carve ; the difficulty is, that they are all 
mechanics in these times, whereas the 
old fellows were really artists, though 
quite rough ones. Set modern work- 
men, for example, to carve a runni 
pattern of vine leaves. All the leaves 
are sure to come exactly alike, and you 
might as well get plaster mouldings at 
so much a foot. In England at present 
we have a few exquisite artist-carvers, 
but then they are gentlemen-sculptors 
in wood. What we want is a class of 
plain workmen, able to do rough and 
picturesque, but inventive and effective 


‘ wood-carving for furniture ; and that class 


does not exist here. I am aware that 
our rich people are as much in fault as 
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the poor ones. A carver once told me 
that his employers would not allow any 
variety in his flourishes, but measured 
them with compasses. According to 
their ideas, good carving meant accu- 
rately mechanical cutting of curves out 
of mahogany. Such training is nothing 
short of a systematic suppression of ge- 
nius ; and that is the way our ordinary 
furniture carvers are trained. Every 
mahogany sideboard has two little flou- 
rishes on the sides, with an absurd cen- 
tral flourish on the top of its back. ‘To 
produce those ornaments is the begin- 
ning and end of ordinary cabinet-maker's 
carving. 

The Artist. The career of an artist 
is peculiarly difficult to follow; and, 
unless he has private fortune, or the 
assistance of liberal friends, he is for 
many years in continual danger of being 
compelled to fall back upon something 
else. In England, the unsuccessful 
artist usually becomes a teacher of draw- 
i In France he often becomes a 
sculptor of house fronts, a decorative 
painter, or a wood-carver. Wood-carvers, 
who have tried to be artists, like to be 
artists still, and they work in wood 
artistically. Add to this the fact that 
taste and invention are much sought 
after, and highly appreciated, in Paris, 
and you will account for the contrast. 
Artistic workmen-carvers abound in 
Paris, and are very rare in London. 
Carved oak in Paris is no modern- 
antique—no piece of affectation at all. It 
is a flourishing contemporary art, full of 
life, and proving its vitality by an im- 
mense production. And it is not the 
mechanical reproduction of old forms. 
The variety and novelty of the products 
prove the vitality of the art, even more 
than their multiplicity. Every day hun- 
dreds of pieces of carved furniture are 
sent into the market, and not at high 
prices. This furniture is just as honest 
in material as that of the days of Queen 
Elizabeth ; it is all in solid wood—there 
is no veneering. 

Mr. Plumpton. This is practical, and 
may suit my case. That furniture is 
cheap, you say, in Paris. 

The Artist. There are some shops on 
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the Boulevards where it is very dear ; 
but, if you hunt up the workmen them- 
selves at their own houses, and get 
acquainted with them, you may obtain 
good work at very moderate prices. You 
may get a very pretty carved chair for 
about a sovereign, a good carved book- 
case for about eight, and a rich cabinet 
for sixteen or twenty. The bookcase 
in my painting-room has a carved cor- 
nice and frieze, carved frames to its 
glass doors, a large drawer, (the foot of 
which is massively carved,) two carved 
panels to the lower part, two human 
heads, four lions’ heads, and two full- 
length statuettes. Add to this four rich 
bunches of fruit, and some carving on 
the edges of the shelves, and consider 
the dimensions—nearly eight feet high 
—and the fact that every scrap of wood 
about it is genuine oak, guiltless of 
veneer, and you cannot think it dear at 
eight pounds. I have a table, with 
massive twisted legs and connecting 
pieces, carved at the intersections, a 
large drawer, a band of effective carving 
all round as deep as the drawer, and a 
carved moulding above ; the whole in 
perfectly solid oak. I bought that table 
quite new of the man who made it. I 
gave him exactly two pounds for it. A 
dealer in London asked me ten for a 
very similar table. 

Mr, Mantley. The modern carving 
in Paris is all either renaissance or 
modern naturalistic. They can’t carve 
Gothic. They don’t seem to me to un- 
derstand Gothic.! 

The Artist. The wood-carvers are 
trained in the renaissance school, and 
produce work like the best of the later 
renaissance carving, modified to a consi- 
derable extent by the modern study of 
nature. I had a curious instance of 
how incapable a true renaissance carver 
is of reproducing Gothic ideas, I de- 
signed a piece of furniture in the true 
old Gothic spirit—full of quaint Gothic 


1 There is a school of Gothic stone-sculptors 
in France, trained under Viollet-le-Duc in the 
old cathedrals, who have really caught the 
true Gothic spirit. However, these men do 
not produce furniture; so I cannot speak of 
them here. ‘ ‘ 
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inventions, especially a great battle of 
griffins and serpents—that I very much 
wished to see realized in wood. I could 
not get it done in all Paris, The 
carvers would not work from my design, 
but always asked permission to make a 
design of their own from it. They pro- 
duced very clever designs indeed, but 
they entirely eliminated the Gothic feel- 
ing: they translated the design into 
renaissance. At last I abandoned the 
project. 

Mr. Mantley. The specimens of French 
carving at the Exhibition were very 
dear, though exquisitely beautiful. The 
price of one small black cabinet was 
over twelve hundred pounds. 

The Artist. That was not merely 
carving in the ordinary sense; it was 
excellent sculpture in wood. Furniture 
of that sort is a product of fine art, just 
like pictures, and naturally brings high 
prices. But that I was speaking of is 
rude in execution. 

Mr. Burley. I have seen first-rate 
carving done by a machine, and cheaper 
than your Frenchmen could do it. 

Mr. Mantley. All machine-carving 
that I have seen loses its charm at the 
second glance. Just at first you may 
fancy that there is something in it ; but, 
as soon as the eye has had time to 
wander over its details, the cheat is dis- 
covered, and your interest is gone. There 
is no life in the touches—no expression. 

The Artist. You might as well try to 
paint by a machine. 

Mr. Plumpton. What do you think 
of the modern substitution of the beauty 
of wood for the effect of carving? In 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, men sought 
richness by cutting their wood into dif- 
ferent shapes. Now we get the most 
richly marked woods, and show their 
natural beauty by polishing them. Is 
this an advance or not? 

Mr. Mantley. I think it a sign of the 
decline of art. It is the substitution of 
a beauty ready-made to hand, and easily 
come by, for the intellectual beauty of 
man’s labour. Fancy the difference be- 
tween a Gothic panel containing a bas- 
relief and a moderate sideboard panel 
containing a piece of well-selected and 
No, 44.—voL, vii. 
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prettily-veined mahogany: in the one 


is much thought and intellect, in the 


other nothing but a pretty piece of 
wood. 

Mr. Plumpton. Yet I think the use 
of beautiful woods, simply polished, is 
quite as justifiable as the old Venetian 
use of polished sheets, or veneers of 
marble. There is no difference between. 
the two cases ; for in both man takes a 
natural product, and cuts it into thin 
slices, which he polishes to show their 
beauty. 

The Artist. Yes, but the Venetians 
used their marble artistically, and we 
use our mahogany without any sense 
of its artistic availableness. I have 
rarely seen sheets of beautiful wood 
employed, with a just sense of their 
value, as decoration. There are possi- 
bilities of great achievements in this 
way, for the field is almost untried. 
Wood of different kinds gives a great 
variety of good colour. 

Mr. Plumpton, There are two other 
debateable questions connected with 
this. Ought we to veneer? and ought. 
we to encourage painted imitation of 
particular woods ? 

Mr. Mantley. -I am not so severe as 
Mr. Ruskin on these points. His laud- 
able love of honesty in art. carried 
him, in this instance, much too far. 
Veneering is a natural consequence of 
the love of beautiful woods, and is not 
dishonest, because everybody knows 
that very beautifully veined furniture 
is sure to be veneered, if its form will 
admit of it. I consider veneering to 
be the exercise of a wise economy, 
and no more dishonest than gilding. 
Again, as to painting imitations of 
woods, why not? There is no fraud 
about it. None but a very unobservant 
person would ever imagine that painted 
deal was oak; but the graining gives 
more variety to the eye than one colour 
could, and it is in its way an imita- 
tion of nature, and therefore indicative 
of an appreciation of natural beauty, 
though of a very humble order. Of 
course, if it were done to deceive, I 
should condemn it, and veneering too. 

The Artist. But modern English 

L 
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furniture is really dishonest. A friend 
of mine paid thirteen guineas for a 
table that will not bear any comparison 
with the one I got for fifty francs of 
that honest French carver. My friend’s 
table is veneered, of course, all over, 
and has two borders of machine-carving 
running all round it that are simply 
glued on. The table pretends to be of 
oak, but the carved borders are stained 
beech, because beech is easier to work. 
My table is all solid oak and carved 
by the hand. I would not exchange 
mine for his if he gave me a sovereign 
into the bargain. 

Mr. Burley. Our cabinet-makers 
varry veneering very far. They some- 
times veneer wood on both sides and 
on the edges. It takes rather a keen 
eye to find them out, for they con- 
trive to follow the way the grain would 
run in solid wood. That is fraudulent ; 
at least it deceives many purchasers. 
I know people who have bought furni- 
ture under the impression that it was 
solid, which furniture I found, on 
examination, to be artfully veneered on 
common white wood. I think, though, 
our English cabinet-makers turn out, 
as a rule, work unsurpassed for accu- 
racy of adjustment. Their measure- 
ments are true and careful, and their 
work is practically convenient, because 
it runs smoothly. I have no doubt 
your French carver makes more pic- 
turesque furniture, but I should be 
much surprised if his drawers work as 
well as those my cabinet-maker turns 
mut. 

Mr. Plumpton. We have kept long 
enough on generalities ; let us get to 
something definite. I want to furnish 
my house in London. I beg you all to 
give me the benefit of your advice. 
Let us begin with the dining-room. 

Mr. Burley. Mahogany, of course. 
It is warm and comfortable-looking. 
Have dark red cushions and a green 
flock paper. I hate a chilly dining- 
room. The French, who love good 
eating, don’t seem to understand how 
necessary a comfortable dining-room is 
to the enjoyment of a good dinner. 

* Mr. Mantley. Their dining-rooms 
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are very simply furnished, because they 
never sit in them either between or 
after meals. But, as we sit here in 
council over Plumpton’s port, we enjoy 
his thick carpet and soft seats. So I 
should agree with you in recommending 
a comfortable dining-room, but not as 
to the taste in which you would furnish 
it. Plumpton is not a rich merchant, 
but a country gentleman, with a turn 
for art. He should have carved oak. 

Mr. Burley. That's because you 
carved the wardrobe. “Do you want 
Plumpton to have the history of Joseph 
in his dining-room? Carved oak may 
be right enough here at Plumpton 
Court ; I don’t say no; but in London, 
with cabs and omnibuses in hearing, it 
is out of place. 

The Artist. I re@émmend carved 
oak, but not such rude work as you 
have here. In London it should be 
modern, graceful, and artistic, not 
Elizabethan and grotesque. I think 
Mr. Burley is right in objecting to 
Elizabethan oak in a modern London 
house, because the house and its con- 
tents would be incompatible with each 
other. Mr. Plumpton should employ 
the best artist carvers, and have ex- 
quisite modern furniture in solid oak 
left of its natural colour. 

Mr. Plumpton. Neither stained nor 
varnished ? 

The Artist, Neither. It is right to 
stain and varnish rude work, because 
that adds richness and hides defects, 
But the glitter of the varnish and the 
darkness of the stain are an injury to 
really delicate work, because they pre- 
vent it from being seen. It would be 
as barbarous to stain and varnish a 
piece of really fine sculpture in wood, 
as to paint the Venus de Medici dark 
brown and give her three coats of 
copal. 

Mr. Plumpton. Well, and about the 
walls ? 

The Artist. The best thing with new 
carved oak is dark green velvet. Have 
your walls divided in panels with 
frames of exquisitely carved new oak, 
and fill these panels with green velvet. 
The cornice all round the top should be 
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of carved oak too ; and in it you might in- 
troduce a series of armorial shields from 
your pedigree, either carved in the wood 
and left without colour, or else illumi- 
nated in gold and colour on plain shields, 
but not both carved and painted. 

Mr. Plumpton. Any pictures? 

The Artist. Of course. I want the 
dark green velvet in the panels for the 
pictures. You ought to have a series 
of pictures connected with each other 
by their subjects, and, if possible, 
painted by the same hand. 

Mr. Mantley. Old portraits from 
here would do very well. 

The Artist. No, they would be in- 
eongruous. They are better where they 
are in the old house. Modern por- 
traits, on the other hand, would be 
hideous. <A series of illustrations of 
some: place, if landscapes, or of some 
poet, if figure subjects, would do better. 
For example: a set of illustrations of 
Mr. Plumpton’s most picturesque estate, 
or a series of subjects from Tennyson. 
I would not have many pictures. Three 
very large ones would look more ma- 
jestic than a crowd: of little ones. One 
great picture on each wall is my ideal, 
and none, of course, near the windows. 
The dislike to large pictures is very 
general and quite groundless. -People 
who have plenty of room for large 
pictures tell you they have no room, 
with great blank spaces of wall every- 
where. For such a dining-room as 
yours I would have three pictures, 
twelve feet long each. Your velvet 
panelling must, of course, be arranged 
expressly to receive them. The pic- 
tures should be warm in colour on 
account of the green walls. 

Mr. Plumpton. But the chairs and 
carpet ? 

The Artist. The chairs green velvet 
like the walls, the oak carved richly, 
yet not so as to interfere with comfort ; 
the carpet ultramarine blue with a broad 
border of green oak leaves, and the cur- 
tains ultramarine velvet with a border 
embroidered in green silk. 

Mr. Plumpton. Blue and green to- 
gether! Mrs. Plumpton will never hear 
of such a violation of good taste. 
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Mr. Mantley. Where did you ever see 
such an unnatural combination? 

Mr. Burley. You artists sneer at up- 
holsterers ; why, any upholsterer knows 
better than to put two such discordant 
colours as blue and green together. 

The Artist. I am sorry to have irri- 
tated you all ; but you asked my advice, 
and I gave it. Shall I go on or not? 
If I go on, I am sure to offend you. I 
had better have held my tongue. 

Mr. Plumpton. Go on, go on; we want 
to hear what you have got to say for 
yourself. We have him now, eh, 
Mantley ? Blue and green together! I 
wonder how he will reason us into such 
a strange theory as that! 

The Artist, I will answer you one by 
one. If Mrs. Plumpton dislikes blue 
and green together, it is merely because 
her milliner told her to do so, and she, out 
of pure humility, obeys. But her own 
feelings are right, because her senses are 
sound. Only this very morning, as we 
were looking at the humming birds in 
her little room, she particularly called 
my attention to one, coloured exactly on 
the principle of my carpet—dark azure, 
with touches of intense green ; and she 
liked that the best of all of them. In 
answer to Mr. Mantley’s question, where 
did I ever see such an unnatural com- 
bination, I may say, everywhere in 
nature. Green hills and blue sky, green 
leaves against the intense azure overhead, 
green shores of lakes and blue water, 
green transparence and blue reflections 
on sea waves, green shallows and blue 
deep water in the sea, blue plumage of 
birds with green gleaming in it, blue 
flowers amongst their own green leaves, 
blue bells in the green grass, green and 
blue both at their brightest on the wings 
of a butterfly, green and blue on a 
thousand insects, green and blue wedded 
together by God himself all over this 
coloured world. There, Mr. Mantley, 
there have I seen what you please to call 
an unnatural combination! And you, 
Mr. Burley, how can you possibly think 
that artists who own no law but that of 
the Divine example can concern them- 
selves with the dicta of tradesmen, who 
refer nothing to nature. If you want to 
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colour well, either in furniture or any- 
thing else, go and study colour in God’s 
works, not in tailors’ fashion books and 
upholsterers’ shop windows." 

Mr. Plumpton. If I put green and 
blue together, every lady will say I have 
no taste. They don’t believe in nature ; 
they believe in milliners. But now 
about the drawing-room ? . 

Mr. Mantley.: Very delicate and dan- 
gerous ground. The drawing-room is 
a lady’s own territory. Mrs. Plumpton 
may not particularly care to have other 
influences than hers brought to bear up- 
on you on that question. 

Mr. Plumpton. She will be glad of good 
advice. Let us think the matter over. 
Pale colours, of course. 

The Artist. Why so pale? I protest 
against the pallor of English drawing- 
rooms. They are all grey and white, 
and at onee chilly and frivolous. 

Mr. Plumpton. I may begin by say- 
ing that I shall hang my best modern 
pictures in my town drawing-room. 

The Artist. Then have dark colours. 
They make the splendour ‘of splendid 
things tell... My ideal of a drawing- 
room is derived from French salons, but 
mainly with a view to help the effect of 
works of art. It is a common error 
to spend money in pictures, and then 
begrudge the outlay necessary to show 
them to advantage. Better buy one pic- 
ture less, and spend the money in velvet 
and ebony. The walls should be panel- 
led with frames of ebony filled with 
velvet of a rich violet colour. There 


1 People who are not artists, and have no 
confidence in their own judgment about the 
employment of colour in furniture, may over- 
come the difficulty by a simple obedience to 
the Divine answers to all artistic questions 
which exist so profusely in nature, The com- 
binations of colour in nature are, on the 
whole, better than those of our carpet-manu- 
facturers and paper-stainers. Select a beauti- 
ful bird, or butterfly, or plant—that which 
pleases you best; take the colours you find in 
it, and of them compose the colouring of your 
room. Mind you match the colours exactly 
(no easy matter); then take care to keep the 
same proportions as to quantity, and, as nearly 
as possible, the same relation as to juxta- 
position. Thus, by humbly accepting the 
teaching of nature, you shall colour your 
room well. - 


ought to be magnificent mirrors, let in 
here and there in place of the velvet ; and 
round the mirrors the ebony should be 
enriched with the most delicate carving. 
The chimney-piece should be of pure 
white marble sculptured by some great 
sculptor. Against your violet. velvet 
beautiful statues should relieve them- 
selves, and between each pair of statues 
a noble picture should hang. All round 
the room, silver candlesticks of exquisite 
design should spring from the ebony 
frames of the panels, each a separate in- 
vention. 

Mr. Plumplton. Very good. And the 
furniture ? 

The Artist. It might be either ebony 
with orange damask, or gilded with 
violet velvet. In the one case, you 
would carry the wood work of the walls 
into the furniture; in the other, the 
hanging. The carpet might consist of 
a chequer of alternate lozenges of needle- 
work, in one of which an orange pattern 
was presented on a violet ground, and in 
the other the same pattern heraldically 
counterchanged to violet upon orange. + 

Mr. Mantley. Mrs. Plumpton has too 
much good taste to cover her drawing- 
room table with frivolous toys ; but many 
ladies would ruin the effect of such a 
drawing-room as you suggest, by the 
introduction of many little frivolities 
entirely out of harmony with the sober 
grandeur of your idea. Your room 
seems fit for women of high culture, but 
not for all women. . It would be too 
grave and artistic for many.. ‘Light 
papers, miscellaneous needlework . and 
toys, and showy ornaments give a gene- 
ral appearance of trifling which is more 
popular, because more in harmony with 
tea and small talk. -Character, after 
all, governs furniture, and frivolous 
people will always furnish frivolously, 
do what you will. 

The Artist. I have no objection to 
needlework in itself; but ladies often 
spoil their rooms by the introduction of 


1 In a certain-French house, the carpet of 
the salon is formed of needlework and velvet 
in broad bands. The velvet is the same as that 
on the walls; the needlework recalls the pre- 
vailing colours of the furniture. ~~ 
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it, because they are not able to colour. 
The colour-faculty is very rare in 
England. But a lady who was really a 
colourist might find infinite employment 
for her needle in such a room as I 
should like. The curtains and carpet 
and cushions might be all of tapestry 
done with the needle, but done in 
obedience to a dominant note of colour, 
given in this case by the violet velvet 
of the walls of the room. ‘Toys on the 
table are intended to help people to 
something that they can talk about ; so 
they have a certain social use. But they 
should be exquisite little works of art 
or relics of antiquity, such as ancient 
Roman or medizval jewellery, or Italian 
goldsmith’s work, always possessing 
either an intellectual or artistic interest 
—not mere children’s playthings bought 
at toy-shops. 

Mr. Plumpton. We are getting on 
very slowly. We have the library and 
bedrooms to do yet. 

Mr. Burley. I think you are going 
very fast. Those two rooms will cost 
you ten thousand pounds if you carry 
out all these artistic suggestions. Such 
doctrines as we have been listening to 
are not for people of moderate fortune. 

The Artist. They are for everybody’s 
house and everybody's pocket. People 
who cannot afford velvet can afford 
paper, and good colour is obtainable in 
very humble materials. The artist 
instinct works in clay and iron as well 
as in marble and gold. The arch-enemy 
of art is not poverty, but vulgarity. A 
poor woman may prove herself a colourist 
by the wise employment of a few threads 
of dyed wool ; a rich one may proclaim 
her incompetence in the arrangement of 
the costliest tissues. 

Mr. Mantley. For the library, have 
intellectual associations. Furnish for 
the mind. Have busts or pictures of 
great authors ; have objects illustrative 
of history. The chairs and tables should 
be comfortable and convenient for study, 
the bookcases orderly and well-arranged. 
In a modern house I should recommend 
mahogany for the library, with pome- 
granate-coloured morocco. The carpet 
a pleasant green, for contrast, 
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Mr. Burley. Good; we are coming 
to common sense at last! It was high 
time we did! Don’t forget to have a 
great writing-table with lots of drawers. 

Mr. Plumpton. A good plan for bed- 
rooms is to furnish them according to 
some dominant colour ; it gives a name 
for each, Here we have the amber- 
room, the crimson-room, the blue-room, 
&c. I intend to follow the same plan 
in town. It is a good old-fashioned 
country plan. 

The Artist. It is also eminently artis- 
tic, and might be carried out with the 
greatest advantage. You will have some 
difficulty about papers and carpets. You 
will probably have to get them all made 
on purpose. 

Mr. Plumpton. Very well ; you shall 
have the ordering of the colour. Mrs. 
Plumpton will be glad to have it in 
such good hands; only you will have to 
use all your eloquence to reconcile her to 
your heterodox views. 

The Artist. I shall take her to the 
humming-birds, and deliver a short 
lecture upon them. If the humming- 
birds don’t win my battle for me, I have 
two strong armies in reserve—the butter- 
flies and moths in the museum, and the 
flowers in the garden and conservatory. 

Mr. Mantley. We were talking about 
the poetry of furniture. English bed- 
rooms are peculiarly deficient in poetry. 
With rare exceptions, they are only fit 
for sleeping in. I think a bedroom 
should be very beautiful. A young 
lady’s bedroom, especially, should be 
delicate and gay, with all sorts of pretty 
evidences of the refinement of its 
occupant. 

Mr. Plumpton. In nearly all English 
bedrooms the bed occupies too large a 
space, and the use of the roum is quite 
undisguised. That is because we never 
receive friends in our bedrooms. The 
unquestionable superiority of French 
bed-rooms is chiefly due to the fact that 
the French receive their friends there. 
I sometimes spend a week or two with 


-an old friend of mine in a French 


chateau, and my bedroom there is really 
very pretty. A fine piece of tapestry 
drawn across the alcove hides the bed 
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during the daytime ; and the rest of the 
room is furnished as a pleasant mixture 
of the salon and library, all the appara- 
tus for washing being in a bath-room 
close at hand. In houses where you 
cannot give a private sitting-room to 
each guest, I think the bedrooms cer- 
tainly ought to contain everything 
necessary to a man who may wish to 
spend some hours every day in privacy, 
and either write or read as he likes. 
Mr. Plumpton. We have entirely 
neglected one little fact about furniture 
—the astonishing hold it gains on our 
affections. I don’t know whether you 
are like me, Mantley ; but I could not 
part with my old furniture without a 
bitter pang. It seems to me that one 
of the saddest things about coming to 
poverty must be to separate oneself 
from all these dear old silent com- 


Helen's 
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panions, these dumb sharers and wit- 
nesses of our privacy that inhabit our 
rooms with us. I never could sell my 
old mother’s favourite chairs and tables ; 
and then the bed she died in, how 
sacred it is, Mantley ! 

Mr. Mantley. Yes; all the power 
that wealth and genius give to furniture 
is nothing to the power of that kind of 
association. A king’s throne may dazzle 
and overawe us; but the simple chair of 
a dear friend who is dead moves us far 
more deeply. We get so attached to 
some pieces of furniture that they be- 
come to us as if endowed with a kind 
of affection themselves, and we half 
believe not only that we love: them, 
but that they love us. We should 
not like to sell them to people for 
whom they were only pieces of wood, 
not friends. 
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ERECTED BY LORD DUFFERIN, IN HONOUR OF HIS MOTHER, 
AT CLANDEBOYE, IRELAND. 


Fair Tower, that standest dark and cold 
When clouds obscure the day, 

But shinest like the gleaming gold 

In sunset’s crimson ray— 

By what sweet image shall be told 

Thy beauty, in my lay ? 


A Moorish maiden? darkly bright ; ‘ 
Who folds her stirless hands, 

And, lifting her appealing sight 

To know her lord’s commands, 

In his hot eyes’ enamoured light 

With deepening blushes stands ; 


Who, when her Sultan turns to go, 
Is straightway pale again, 

And faithful to the vanished glow, 
No glory doth retain, 

But in the shadow of her woe 
Doth patiently remain ? 


Away ! the fanciful is naught— 

The True is bright and sure : 

The love which Tuy creation wrought, 
No sensual dreams allure ; 

The gentle image hither brought 

Is holy, calm, and pure. 
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O Sea-mark ! paint upon the air 
His thought who bid thee rise ; 
He built no plaything, standing fair 
To deck the distant skies ; 

The altar of his heart is there, 

For daily sacrifice. 


As jubilant stars sang thro’ the vast 
And voiceless depth of Heaven, 

A LANGUAGE to those walls hath past— 
Mysteriously given : 

The silent shadows which they cast, 
Speak love from morn to even. 


The love that dawns with dawning life, 
And lives till Life is done ; 

A watchtower in the weary strife, 

Where Fate’s rough billows run ; 

The changeless love, where change is rife— 
A Mother’s for her Son! 


Oh! whether gleaming from the hill, 
When stars the night adorn, 

Or reddening with the silver rill, 
Tinged by the rosy morn— 

Repeat the gracious legend still 

To children yet unborn ! 


Tell how the wisest and the best 
Have owned its holy power ; 

Tell how the worst—in wild unrest 
Of some repentant hour,— 

Its spell of comfort have confest, 
With tears in bitter shower. 


Like that great love—(whose strength hath made 
The feeblest bosoms warm) 

Tov givest only mortal aid, 

Thou canst not rule the storm ; 

But eyes of souls that are afraid 

Shall bless thy- steadfast form ! 


When lurid lightning glimmering flecks 
The elemental war, 

Drenched sailors, treading slanting decks, 
Shall hail thee from afar! 

Even so, the drifting HuMAN wrecks 
Turn where their watch-towers are. 


Who knows how much life’s fragile bark 
Owes to that love’s control? 

How oft that blessed seaward mark 

Hath shown where breakers roll ? 

How oft, when mists were gathering dark, 
Warned from the fatal shoal ? 
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Who knows what mother’s prayers prevails 
O’er wild temptations past, 

When, beat by passion’s frantic gales— 
Lost rudder—broken mast— 

It still strains on, with tattered sails, 








And gains the port at last! 


Happy are they who never knew 

The fury and the wrath ; 

But, to the well-marked bearings true, 
Have sailed the trackless path, 

Their homeward haven full in view,— 
As he who built thee hath, 


Then stand, ia thy unconscious pride, 
Upon the thorn-crowned lea : 

And bid the wave-tost vessels ride 
Safe o’er the uncertain sea,— 
Emblem of what a steadfast guide 

A mother’s love may be! 


Praise the dear mother; widowed young— 
But not too young to train 

The ardent heart whose boyish tongue 
Spoke comfort in her pain: 

The love that o’er His cradle hung 
Watched well—nor watched in vain ! 


And praise the son: who bid THEE prove 
Thought’s emblematic birth : 

A visual sign set high above 

All common things of earth ; 
Record,—not only of his love, 

But what HER love seemed worth! 


C. Norton. 


UTILITARIANISM AND THE SUMMUM BONUM. 


BY T. E. C, LESLIE. 


Tye two questions—what is right } and, 
what are the motives to do right }—or, 
what is the foundation of the moral 
sentiments ? and, what rule should regu- 
late their dictates —or, again, what is 
the summum bonum? and what leads 
men to pursue it?—are now generally 
opposed as philosophically distinct. 
They are not so, indeed, according to the 
theory of an innate sense of right and 
wrong which assumes that every man’s 
conscience informs him of his duty. But 
it is of more importance to observe that 


neither can the two questions properly 
be opposed according to the theory of 
moral progress suggested by the study 
of history upon the plan illustrated in 
Mr. Maine’s Ancient Law. The con- 
clusion to which that historical theory 
would seem to lead—and it is one to 
which other considerations also tend— 
is, that no complete and final philo- 
sophy of life and human aims has been 
constructed ; that the world abounds 
in insoluble problems, and man’s ideal 
of virtue is both historical and progres- 
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sive; and that the circumstance at 
which Mr. Mill has expressed a mourn- 
ful surprise—namely, that “ neither 
“thinkers nor mankind at large seem 
“nearer to being unanimous on the 
“subject of the summum bonum than 
“when Socrates asserted the theory of 
“ utilitarianism against the popular mo- 
“ yality,”! is what might have been 
expected, and could not have been other- 
wise, from the nature of the subject. An- 
other conclusion to which the con- 
siderations referred to lend at least a 
probability is, that happiness is not the 
sole nor even the chief constituent of 
the summum bonum, as the utilitarian 
doctrine asserts. Moral progress may be 
taken to mean an improvement either 
in men’s knowledge and ideas of duty, 
or in their dispositions and practice. 
Taken in either sense, it has been 
often denied. The reasons given by 
Sir James Mackintosh for denying it 
in the former sense, and for asserting 
that morality, in fact, admits of no 
discoveries, deserve attention. ‘“ More 


“than 3,000 years have elapsed since 
“the composition of the Pentateuch ; 
“and let any man, if he is able, tell 
“me in what important respects the 


“rule of life has varied since that 
“ distant period. Let the books of false 
* religions be opened, and it will be 
“ found that their moral system is, in all 
“ its grand features, the same. Such as 
“the rule was at the first dawn of 
“history, such it continues till the 
“present day. Ages roll over man- 
“kind; mighty nations pass like a 
“ shadow ; virtue alone remains the 
“same, immortal and unchangeable. 
“The reasons of this fact it is not 
“ difficult to discover. It will be very 
“ plain, on the least consideration, that 
“mankind must so completely have 
“‘ formed their rule of life in the most 
“early times that no subsequent im- 
“ provements could change it. This is 
“the distinction between morality and 
“all other sciences. The facts which 
“ead to the formation of moral rules 
“are as accessible, and must be as 
“ obvious to the simplest barbarian as 
1 “ Utilitarianism,” page 1. 
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“to the most enlightened philosopher. 
“The motive which leads him to con- 
“sider them is the most powerful that 
“can be imagined. It is the care of 
“his own existence. The case of the 
“ physical and speculative sciences is 
“ directly opposite. There the facts are 
“remote, and the motive that induces 
“us to explore them is comparatively 
“weak. It is only curiosity or, at most, 
“a desire to multiply the conveniences 
“and ornaments of life. From the 
“endless variety of the facts with 
“which these sciences are concerned 
“it is impossible to prescribe any 
“ bounds to their future improvement. 
“Tt is otherwise with morals. They 
“have hitherto been stationary, and, in 
“ my opinion, are likely to remain so.”? 
A later reasoner has not only acquiesced 
in this view of the stationary character 
of speculative morality, but has denied 
that any improvement has taken place 
upon the whole in the disposition or 
practical virtue of mankind, and has 
attempted to construct a philosophy of 
civilization by reference to the merely 
intellectual progress of the race. It is 
particularly remarkable that this writer 
should have argued forcibly that mental 
philosophy can be successfully studied 
only by historical methods, and yet 
should have overlooked the application 
of historical investigation to moral phi- 
losophy, and the contradiction which it 
gives to the doctrine of the unchange- 
able nature of human morals, either 
speculative or practical, The absence 
in the records of very ancient society 
of anything resembling our standard of 
right and wrong, and the entirely 
different direction given to the senti- 
ments of approbation and disappro- 
bation from what we deem just and 
reasonable, can hardly fail to strike any 
reader of Homer. An individual, in 
heroic Greece, was good or bad in refe- 
rence not to his personal character and 
conduct, but to his birth and station in 
society. The chief was estimable be- 


_cause, however cruel, licentious, and 


treacherous, he possessed the esteemed 
qualities of rank and power; the com- 
2 “ Life of Mackintosh. ” 
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mon man wes base, vile, and bad 
because the class to which he belonged 
was despised! To this day the moral 
ideas of barbarous communities have 
the same peculiar aspect which Mr. 
Maine discovers in the vestiges of 
primitive society. There is hardly a 
conception of individual responsibility, 
merit, or demerit. “The moral eleva- 
“tion and abasement of the individual 


“appears to be confounded with or” 


“ postponed to the merits and offences 
“of the group to which the individual 
“belongs.”? The offence of a Red 
Indian is the offence of his whole tribe 
and to be visited upon the whole tribe. 
And, so far from the moral sentiments 
of mankind having been always and 
everywhere alike, there are living lan- 
guages which lack names for the feelings 
essential to the rudiments even of a low 
morality. Affection, benevolence, grati- 
tude, justice, and honour, are terms 
without equivalents in the speech of 
some savage societies, because they have 
no existence in their minds. The En- 


glishman is so early taught that he 
should love his neighbour, that he is 
ready to think the knowledge of that 


duty comes to him by intuition. But 
the African savage thinks that he, too, 
has intuitive knowledge—but it is of 
the art of rearing cattle and of making 
rain ; and he cannot believe that God 


1 “ The general epithets of good, just, &c. 
signify (in legendary Greece) the man of birth, 
wealth, influence, and daring, whatever may 
be the turn of his moral sentiments, while 
the opposite epithet bai designates the poor, 
lowly, and weak.” ... “The reference of 
these words dyads, éo@Ads, kaxds, to power 
and not to worth, is their primitive import in 
the Greek language descending from the Iliad 
downwards. The ethical meaning of the 
words hardly appears until the discussions 
raised by Socrates.” ... “ Throughout the 
long stream of legendary narrative to which 
the Greeks looked back as their past history, 
the larger social virtues hardly ever come 
into play. There is no sense of obligation 
there between man and man as such, and very 
little between each maa and the entire com- 
munity of which he is a member; such senti- 
ments are —- operative in real life, nor 
present to the imagination of the tt.” — 
Grote’s History of Greece. os 

? Maine's “ Ancient Law,” p. 127. 
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meant him to love any one but himself.* 
But the nations of Africa can recognise 
the duty of hospitality ; and among the 
Makololo, says Dr. Livingstone, so gene- 
rally is it admitted, that “one of the 
“most cogent arguments for polygamy 
“ is, that a respectable man, with only 
“one wife, could not entertain visitors 
“as he ought.” The facts upon which 
the modern morality of Europe is based 
are not, in truth, as Sir James Mackintosh 
argued, before the eyes of the barbarian ; 
nor, if they were, would they attract his 
observation. The structure of the society 
in which he lives is based upon radically 
different rules from those by which 
a civilized society is kept together, 
and his ideas are generated almost ex- 
clusively by his appetites, antipathies, 
and ceremonial customs. If he has 
treacherously murdered many men of 
another tribe in this world, the Fijian 
thinks he will be happy in the next 
world, for that is his idea of virtue. 
His wife or daughter will, he believes, 
be fearfully punished hereafter, if she 
has not been properly tattooed in this 
life, for that is his estimate of wicked- 
ness and sin.® The idea of consummate 
virtue entertained by our own ancestors 
is described in the famous death-song of 
Lodbrog, the Scandinavian chief. Shut 
up in a dungeon filled with venomous 
serpents, he sings, as a viper tears his 
breast— 


“From my youth I have shed blood, and 
desired an end like this. The goddesses sent 
by Odin to meet me call to me, and invite 
me. I go, seated among the foremost, to 
drink ale with the gods. The hours of my 
life are passing away. I shall die laughing.” 


3 “ God told us differently. He made black 
men first,and did not love us as he did the 
white men. He made you beautiful, and 
gave you many things about which we know 
nothing. He gave us nothing except the as- 
segai, and cattle, and rainmaking, and He did 
not give us hearts like yours. We never love 
one another. God has given us one little 
thing about which you know nothing. He 
has given us the knowledge of certain medi- 
cines by which we can make rain. We do 
not despise those things which you possess, 
though we are ignorant of them. You ought 
not to despise our little knowledge, though 
you are ignorant of it.”—Livingstone’s South 
Africa. 
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How could the human mind, while car- 
nage was the highest enjoyment and the 
noblest occupation, conceive or compre- 
hend the moral creed of our time? The 
laws of this country show how slow the 
descendants of the fierce Northmen were 
to acquire the mild temper and humane 
spirit which characterize Englishmen 
now: and they fully refute the position 
of the historical writer referred to before, 
that although there may be an ebb and 
flow in the good and bad feelings and 
habits of mind of successive generations, 
the tide of good never gains ground in the 
end. Daines Barrington, commenting on 
our ancient statutes, observes, that they 
prove that the people of England were 
formerly more vindictive and irritable 
than they are now, and asks whether it 
can be supposed that, in the thirteenth 
century, any one would have thought 
of subscribing for the relief of the inha- 
bitants of Lisbon after an earthquake, 
or to clothe the French prisoners? 
There is scarcely, again, a page of the 
history or literature of the seventeenth 
century, says Lord Macaulay, which does 
not prove that our ancestors were less 
humane than their posterity. The code 
of honour, in the eighteenth century, 
we may add, commanded a gentleman to 
commit murder; and drunkenness was 
then little short of a duty to society. 

It has been urged, however, as a 
decisive proof of the stationary character 
of moral principles, that “the only two 
principles which moralists have ever 
been able to teach respecting war, are 
that defensive wars are just, and that 
offensive wars are unjust.”! But it is 
sufficiently obvious that the words de- 
fensive and offensive have no fixed and 
definite meaning, and may mean one 
thing in one age, and another thing in 
another. 

The same verbal proposition does not 
always carry the same import. The 
law of Moses commanded the Israelite 
to love his neighbour as himself ; but, 
fifteen hundred years after, the Jew 
asked “who is my neighbour?” and 
learnt, for the first time, the length and 
breadth of the duty of humanity. By 

1 Backle’s “ History of Civilization.” 


the justice of defensive wars, might be 
understood, wars like the Crusades, for 
the defence of the christian faith ; or, 
wars for the defence of one’s country ; 
or, again, wars for the defence of 
humanity, human liberty, and civiliza- 
tien. The fundamental doctrine of the 
present code of nations—that of the 
right of independence—as on the one 
hand, it had a purely technical origin, 
so, on the other, there is nothing in it 
of immutable expediency or justice. 
Men have talked, indeed, and still talk 
vaguely of the law of nature and nations ; 
but so they have talked and talk of the 
natural rights of individuals to life, 
liberty, and property, although there has 
never been any fixed or general rule re- 
specting the just limitations of human 
liberty, or the nature and degree of the 
sacrifices which society may, in the last 
resort, exact from its members. May a 
man be compelled to fight against his 
conscience, for his country? if so, where 
is the recognition of his right to life and 
liberty? if not so, where is the immut- 
able line to be drawn between the 
domain of individual independence, and 
that of public authority? If there were 
a natural right to private property, 
how are taxes, poor-laws, and railway 
acts to be justified, or the communism 
of the first Christians? By analogy, 
it follows that nothing but the good 
of mankind at large, according to the 
estimation of the time, entitles the 
Government of any single nation to ex- 
clusive dominion within its territory. 
And it is surely conceivable that con- 
victions of public policy and duty, differ- 
ent from those now entertained,and deeper 
sympathies between mankind, may lead 
civilized states to make territorial sove- 
reignty conditional upon not making 
the territory over which it extends the 
scene of outrages sickening even to read 
of. As humane sentiments gain ground, 
as international jealousies and anti- 
pathies wear out, as the interests of 
countries are perceptibly reconciled, 


- May we not reasonably suppose that a 


clearer and better code of international 
morality will commend itself to the 
public conscience of the world, than any 
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of which even wise men dream at pre- 
sent? Or is there any probability that 
the conceptions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury respecting individual duty have 
reached perfection ; that no new duties, 
now unthought of, will hereafter be 
recognised ; and that no claims of man 
upon man, as of nation upon nation, 
other than those at present allowed, 
_ will be hereafter entertained ? 

But, if progress in both public and 
private morals can be proved in the 
past and shown to be probable in the 
future, can the Utilitarian formula of 
general happiness be accepted as the 
tinal measure of right and wrong, and 
the sole guide of human conduct? If 
Mr. Mill has failed to establish this, 
there is antecedent reason to believe 
that the theory is essentially defective, 
and that, if it could have been proved, 
it would have been proved by the 
reasoning of so powerful and persuasive 
an advocate. The common objections 
to the doctrine must, in fairness, be 
admitted to be weak. For example: 
when M. Victor Cousin says that the 
ideas of justice and expediency—if they 
often go together—are sometimes op- 

, he instances the answer of 
Aristides to the proposal of Themis- 
tocles, to burn the ships of the allies in 
the port of Athens to secure supremacy 
to the Athenian State. “The project 
“would be expedient,” said Aristides ; 
“but it is unjust.” The Utilitarian 
denies that it would have been ex- 
pedient, even for the interests of the 
Athenians themselves, to establish a 
precedent for treachery toward contid- 
ing neighbours and friends, and to 
make the citizen of Athens, whereso- 
ever he went, the object of suspicion, 
retaliation, and cunning and cruel sur- 
prises, Or, again, when it is argued 
that a piece of furniture, or any other 
inanimate object, may be useful, yet that 
no one ascribes to it moral rectitude or 
virtue, and that it follows, that inten- 
tion and not utility is the criterion of 
morality, the Utilitarian fairly replies 
that things without feeling are not fit 
objects, however useful, for gratitude 
or indignation, for reward or punish- 
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ment, because they cannot feel either, 
and neither is therefore expedient ; 
because such things tend to do harm 
as well as good, to hurt or incon- 
venience as well as to do service ; and 
because no praise or censure bestowed 
upon senseless matter tends to make 
the class to which it belongs contribute 
to the happiness of life. In the Utili- 
tarian estimate intention is of great 
importance, because of its consequences 
or tendencies, The Utilitarian blames 
a small act of malignity, not in pro- 
portion only to the actual pain it 
causes, but io the general mischiefs to 
which malignity tends. He does not, 
on the other hand, blame a ‘person 
who sets fire to a house by reading in 
bed, as he does an incendiary ; because 
the general tendency of midnight study 
is wholly different from that of vin- 
dictiveness and treachery ; and because, 
again, the reader in bed is not so likely 
to burn the house by accident as the 
person who tries to do so of malice intent. 
Yet the former is blamed according to 
the doctrine of utility, and blamed just 
in proportion to the probability that 
his negligence will do harm: if he 
reads by a perfectly safe light, he is 
not blamed at all. Or take a higher 
example. “ At the cavalry combat at 
“ El Bodon, a French officer raised his 
“sword to strike Sir Felton Harvey, 
“of the 14th Light Dragoons; but, 
“perceiving that his antagonist had 
“only one arm, he stopped, brought 
“ down his sword before Sir Felton in 
“the usual salute, and rode on.”! 
Was this proceeding right or wrong? 
The first duty of a citizen is to his 
country, and of an officer to his army. 
War, too, is not a duel, and the com- 
batants do not measure their swords. 
Sir Felton Harvey had not lost his head, 
and the head of an officer is more dan- 
gerous to an enemy in battle than his 
arm. The Frenchman, therefore, ought, 
it seems, to have cut him down. Yet 
the Utilitarian would admit that the 
magnanimous intention alters the cha- 
racter of the act, because it is of su- 
preme importance to human happiness 
1 Maurel’s “ Life of Wellington.” 
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that a spirit should exist among the 
strong to spare the weak, and that even 
enemies should show mercy and courtesy 
to each other. Take yet another case, 
It has been argued that the negroes 
in America are happier as slaves than 
as free labourers, and, therefore, upon 
Utilitarian principles, slavery is not a 
crime. But—apart from the fact that 
a view of slavery which looks only at 
the slave at play instead of at work 
(that is, in his moments of liberty), so 
far as it goes, supplies evidence only 
in favour of liberty—a just Utilitarian 
estimate of slavery includes not only 
the consequences of oppression and de- 
basement to the slave, but also the 
consequences to his master of the pos- 
session of tyrannical power and ill-gotten 
gain, and the consequences to the world 
at. large of an empire being founded 
on the principle that the strong may 
lawfully trample on the weak. Finally, 
the theory of Utility, as Mr. Mill de- 
scribes it, is as free from the vulgar 
reproach of materialism as it is from 
that of selfishness ; for it not only enjoins 
on every man to seek the happiness of 
all mankind, and of himself, only as one 
of their number, but it insists that the 
highest pleasures are not those of the 
body, but those of the intellect and of 
the best affections of the heart, and 
that. it is these which the individual 
should chiefly pursue, both for others 
and for himself. These doctrines are, 
however, urged upon grounds, and they 
have applications, which seem to point 
to the conclusion, that happiness is not 
the sole end of human conduct, ethi- 
cally regarded, and that ‘the happiness 
“ principle” is not “a comprehensive for- 
“ mula, including all things which are 
‘in themselves good.” 

To prove that happiness is the summum 
bonum at which virtue aims, Mr. Mill 
concedes the necessity of showing that 
the greatest human happiness results 
from the employment of the highest 
faculties of humanity; but of this he 
gives no other proof than the follow- 
ing: “Of two pleasures, if there be 
“one to which all, or almost all, who 
“have experience of both give a de- 
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“ cided preference, irrespective of any 
“ feeling of moral obligation to prefer 
“ it, that is the more desirable pleasure. 
“ Now, it is an unquestionable fact 
“ that those who are equally acquainted 
“with and equally capable of appre- 
“ ciating and enjoying both, do give a 
“ most marked preference to the manner 
“of existence which employs their 
“ highest faculties. Few human beings 
“would consent to be changed into 
“any of the lower animals for the 
“ fullest allowance of a beast’s plea- 
“sures; no intelligent human being 
“ would consent to be a fool; no in- 
“structed person would be an igno- 
“ramus; no. person of feeling or 
“conscience would be selfish or base, 
“ even though they should be persuaded 
“ that the fool, or dunce, or the rascal 
“is better satisfied with-his lot than 
“they are with theirs. It is better 
“ to be a human being dissatisfied than 
“a pig satisfied ; better to be Socrates 
“ dissatisfied than a fool satistied. And, 
“ if the fool and the pig are of a different 
* opinion, it is because they only know 
“ their own side of the question. The 
“other party to the comparison knows 
“ both sides. From this verdict of the 
“only competent judges I apprehend 
“there can be no appeal. On a ques- 
“ tion, which is the best worth having 
“of two pleasures? or which of two 
“ modes of existence is the most grate- 
“ful to the feelings, apart from its 
“ moral attributes and its consequences ? 
“the judgment of those who are quali- 
“ fied by knowledge of both, or, if they 
“ differ, that of the majority among 
“ them, must be admitted to be final.” 
It might be asked, where is the testi- 
mony to be found of all those who are 
competent to judge ? and, if they differ, 
why should their opinions be counted 
rather than weighed? Or what proof 
have we that those who have volun- 
teered evidence were ‘competent to 
testify not only for themselves but for 
others? The heart knoweth its own 


_ bitterness, and a stranger intermeddleth 


not .with its joys. The philosopher 
has not the experiences of the fool, nor 
can the fool have the experiences of the « 
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philosopher. The unselfish and spirit- 
ually minded man may find his greatest 
happiness in pursuits from which less 
generous and lofty minds could derive 
nothing but weariness. Even Alcibiades 
would have found the life which Socrates 
preferred—if Socrates indeed preferred it 
for the sake of happiness alone—an in- 
tolerable burden ; yet Alcibiades had 
great genius, and most men haye none. 
There is an illusive semblance of sim- 
plicity in the Utilitarian formula. The 
tendency to produce happiness seems to 
be an easy test ; but it assumes an’ un- 
real concord about the constituents of 
happiness and an unreal homogencity of 
human minds in point of sensibility to 
different pains and pleasures. The 
things that make life a pleasure or a 
pain are not the same for the Hindoo, 
the Englishman, the Chinaman, the Arab, 
the Italian, the Red Indian, the French- 
man, andthe Turk,nor yet forall English- 
men, or all Frenchmen. There is a uni- 
formity of character in a tribe of savages, 
as there is in a flock of sheep or a pack of 
wolves ; but in proportion as society has 
advanced beyond the simplicity of bar- 
barism, individuality is developed, and 
diversities of tastes and temperaments 
baffle the Utilitarian measure. Nor is it 
possible to weigh bodily and mental 
pleasures and pains one against the other : 
no single man can pronounce with cer- 
tainty about their relative intensity even 
for himself, far less for all his fellows. 
And, if it is better to be a sad philosopher 
than a merry fool, better to be a dissat- 
isfied man than a satisfied pig, it must 
be so because there is really something 
better and more to be desired by the 
elevated soul than happiness, and some- 
thing worse and more to be shunned 
than suffering or grief. If the unhappy 
sage will not change places with 
the happy brute or idiot, it must 
be either because he does not, as Mr. 
Mill supposes, “ know both sides of the 
question,” or else because he knows or 
believes that happiness is not the swm- 
mum bonum. Few men, perhaps, would 
change their lot with any other earthly 
being. Partly, this arises from a fallacy 
» of the imagination ; they carry in thought 
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all their present hopesand aspirations into 
a new state of being,in which those hopes 
and aspirations would be baffled, but the 
metamorphosis excludes them altogether; 
partly, it arises from “the absurd pre- 
sumption in their own good fortune,” 
which, according to Adam Smith, is 
common to the greater part of men. 
But, if the choice of his own sad lot in 
preference to the happier lot of the beast 
is made by the philosopher on rational 
principles, it must be because he will not 
descend in the seale of being, although 
the descent would be unconsciously made, 
and he would pass at once from a pain- 
ful into a pleasureable existence. It 
must be, in short, because the wise and 
virtuous man does not, nor does Mr. 
Mill, accept in practice the theory of the 
summum bonum on which the Utilitarian 
morality is built—namely, that pleasure 
and freedom from pain are the only 
things desired or desirable as ultimate 
ends. For, if the wise and good man 
thinks there are things better for himself 
than happiness, and that pleasure is not 
his highest and most worthy aim in life, 
must he not think so for his fellow-men 
also? “In an improving state of the 
human mind,” Mr. Mill justly observes; 
“the influences are constantly on the 
“increase which tend to generate in each 
“individual a feeling of unity with all 
“the rest ; which, if perfect, would make 
“ him never think of or desire any benefi- 
“ cial condition for himself in the benefits 
“of which they are not included.” And 
surely it fullows that, as men become 
wiser and better, the highest benefits 
they will seek to confer upon others will 
be those which they desire for them- 
selves—namely, those modes of life 
which ennoble and exalt humanity, and 
which discipline andstrengthen the high- 
est faculties, at whatever eost of toil and 
suffering. It is no doubt impertinent 
bigotry “to inveigh against the doctrine 
“of Utility as a godless doctrine.” Never- 
theless there seems no warrant for “the 
“belief that God desires above all things 
“the happiness of his creatures, and that 
“ this was his purpose in their creation.”? 
So far as we may presume the purpose 
1 “ Utilitarianism,” pp. 30-1. 
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of creation from all that science can dis- 
cover or suggest, it would rather seem 
that the development, improvement, and 
elevation of the faculties of terrestrial 
beings is the plan apparent on the face of 
nature.' It is not indeed easy to see 
how in the happiest conceivable world 
there could be any schooling or develop- 
ment of some of the noblest faculties, or 
any practice of some of the noblest 
virtues. Heroism, self-sacrifice, and 
compassion, imply the existence of pain 
and suffering. And the growth of in- 
telligence brings with it cares, anxieties, 
and sorrows, which never disturb the 
happiness of the thoughtless animals. 


The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and Say ? ? 


Every step in the progress of civiliza- 
tion has by no means been attended by 
an increase of human happiness; yet 
the step was a thing desirable in itself, 
irrespective of ultimate ends, The 
“merry England,” of which it pleases 
the laudator temporis acti to speak, is 
no doubt, in a great measure, an his- 


torical fallacy ; yet an England of Mil- 
tons and Hampdens, if ever so grave 
and sad, were better than an England 
of Falstaffs, if ever so merry on cakes 


and ale. And, if the good man would 
not choose the lower and more animal 
life, however pleasant, either for him- 
self or for mankind, does it not seem 
that the swummum bonum and the aim 
and end of virtue is what disciplines and 
ennobles humanity, and elevates it more 
and more above the condition of the 
brute, rather than what may serve to 
annihilate most pains and provide most 
pleasures? Is not the progressive im- 
provement of living creatures the best 
purpose the world seems to contain or 
disclose ? 

The chief quality in the character of 


1 “ The historical development of the forms 
and functions of organic life during successive 
epochs seems to mark a gradual evolution of 
creative power, manifested by a gradual ascent 
towards a higher type of being.” —Sedgwick’s 
Discourse on the Studies of the University o 
Cambridge ; cited, Lyell’s “ Antiquity of Man,” 
page 296. And human history points in the 
same direction. 
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virtue is, in truth, not usefulness,’ but 
excellencey rarity, nobleness. If all 
men were benevolent, and equally so, 
benevolence would not be thought of 
as a virtue. The pecuniary value of 
things in the market depends, not on 
their utility, but on their comparative 
scarcity, difficulty of attainment, and 
superiority ; and so the moral worth of 
actions and qualities is estimated by 
their rare and peculiar merit, and ex- 
traordinary dignity and sublimity rather 
than their pleasure-giving effects. What 
we most admire in man is what sets him 
above the brute ; what we most admire 
and approve in men is ascent above 
their fellowmen in intellectual and 
moral rank; and these sentiments of 
admiration and esteem supply ample 
motives to sacrifice pleasure to improve- 
ment, and tend to make the standard 
or criterion of virtue the tendency to 
elevate and ennoble human nature rather 
than to promote the happiness of human 
life ; so that, for example, in our deal- 
ings with inferior races, such as those of 
Africa and Polynesia, we might be in- 
fluenced by other and higher considera- 
tions of their advantage than their ease 
and enjoyment. 

In a noble passage, Mr. Mill observes 
that “all the grand sources of human 
“ suffering are, in a great degree—many 
“ of them, almost entirely—conquerable 
“ by human care and effort ; and though 
“the removal is grievously slow— 
“though a long successionof genera- 
“ tions will perish in the breach before 
“the conquest is completed, and this 
“world becomes all that, if will and 
“ knowledge were not wanting, it might 
“ easily be made—yet every mind suf- 
“ ficiently intelligent and generous to 
“bear a part in the endeavour, will 
“draw a noble enjoyment from the 
“ contest itself, which he would not for 
“any bribe, in the form of selfish in- 
“dulgence, consent to be without.” 
Whether such a contest could afford what 
may fairly be called enjoyment to all 
competent to take part in it, might be 
doubted ; and still more doubtful is it 
whether, from less arduous and less phil- 
anthropic occupations, most men might 
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not derive more pleasure in their day. 
Yet the contest may be good, in a sense 
appreciable to our present moral senti- 
ments, even for those to whom it brings 
little but care and sorrow and broken 
health, and loss of ease and rest. It 
may, too, be better towards the true 
advantage of the human race that such 
a contest should take place than that it 
should have been altogether unneces- 
sary. “Life is neither a pleasure nor a 
“ pain, but a serious business, which it 
“is our duty to carry through and ter- 
“ minate with honour.” Such was the 
serious and solemn theory of life which 
commended itself to the judgment of 
M. de Tocqueville ; and whoever accepts 
it for himself must repudiate also for 
others the theory, that earthly happiness 
is the goal of human effort. But dif- 
ferent theories of life must, in this 
world of mystery and doubt, present 
themselves to different minds, and the 
just weight to be attached to earthly 
happiness can be determined by no 
human measure. It is in itself a good, 
but net the sole good. And, in truth, it 
seems that, as on the one hand the 
moral sense is not a single sentiment, 
but a plurality of affections, emotions, 
and ideas, of different complexion in 
different ages and different men, so there 
is no sole and universal criterion either 
of virtuous actions or of human good. 
We love, approve, admire, respect, and 
venerate different qualities respectively ; 
and virtue is, in short, not an abstract 
name of a single attribute, but a noun 
of multitude, which includes not only 
the useful and the loveable, but the 
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exalted, the excellent, the noble, and the 
sublime, and the beautiful to the eye, 
of the soul. All virtue aims, indeed, 
at human good ; but human good seems 
manifold. It is innocent pleasure 
and innocent escape from pain, but 
it is also improvement ; it is enjoyment, 
but it is also discipline, energy, and 
action. And, if a conflict ‘should arise 
between the two, if the progressive 
should become less happy than the sta- 
tionary state, the virtuous man may be 
expected to make the choice of Hercules 
both for himself and for others. The great 
changes which have taken place, how- 
ever, in the moral sentiments of suc- 
cessive generations of mankind, and in 
their estimates of the worth of qualities 
and actions, might in reason warn us 
from attempting to fix for ever the 
standard and ideal of virtue, or to de- 
termine the aims of life for all future 
generations. It was held in ancient 
Rome, “that valour is the chiefest 
virtue,” and humanity would then have 
been held nearly akin to vice. So it 
seems not for us to make certain that 
our present theories of the right and 
good are not dwarfed by the imperfec- 
tion of our sentiments and our know- 
ledge. For this reason alone the claims 
of Utilitarianism to be received as “a 
“ comprehensive formula, including all 
“ things which are in themselves good,” 
would seem open to question. The 
moral progress of mankind is in itself 
a good, which makes the final determi- 
nation of the summum bonum impro- 
bable ; and it is, too, in itself, a good 
which is probably better than happiness. 





OUR AUDIENCE. 


BY CHARLES ALLSTON COLLINS. 


Tue other day I was riding on the top 
of an omnibus, which was going at such 
an exceptional pace that we actually kept 
alongside of a brougham travelling our 
way, and did not let it get ahead of us 
till we stopped to set down a corporal 
of the Fusilier Guards at the Portman 
Barracks. It was natural that I should 
look into that brougham as. we drove 
along by the side of it, and take note of 
what was going on inside. There was 
only one person in the carriage—a lady. 
Perhaps because she was alone, and had 
no one to talk to ; perhaps because she 
was nervous, and wished to distract her 
mind from the dangers of Oxford Street 
traffic ; perhaps because destiny had so 
ordered it for my especial profit and 
admonition ; perhaps because the lady 
liked reading—she had provided herself 
with a number of a certain periodical, 
and was studying its contents. Now, 
in the current number of that very 
periodical it happened that there was a 
brief, and, as I had hoped, a_ brilliant 
little “ bit” from my own pen ; and I 
must own that, judging by the num- 
ber of leaves on this side of the page 
with which the lady was occupied, and 
the number of leaves on that side, it did 
appear to me that she was uncommonly 
near the exact spot where my own wis- 
dom and eloquence were located. 

But to see how that lady treated the 
Literature of her country! She really 
seemed to have the power of fixing one 
eye on the page before her, and of keep- 
ing a kind of look-out with the other on 
what was going on in the street. How, 
otherwise, did it happen that, whenever 
we passed a bonnet-shop, she was aware 
of the fact? By what means did she 
know, when we were opposite the em- 


porium of Messrs. Marshall and Snel- | 


grove, that there were silk dresses in the 

window? Down went the periodical at 

évery bonnet-shop; down at Messrs. 
No. 44,—vob. Iv. 


Marshall and Snelgrove’s ; down when 
a baby passed ; down when we came to 
a Furniture Mart. Now all this was 
natural enough, and I have nothing 
whatever to say against it. But why 
did that lady go through the form of 
holding up before her eyes a page of 
print which had cost a considerable 
amount of labour and thought to the 
compositor who had set it up ? 

Was that miserable dipping and skim- 
ming of the surface of that printed page 
to be called reading? Did she not re- 
turn to the same sentence again and 
again, not to admire and study it, but 
because she had forgotten where she had 
left off? She did. We travelled side 
by side from the Circus to Portman 
Street and she never turned over a leaf. 
In that interval the book was up and 
down fifty times, but the leaf was never 
turned over. I watched like a lynx, and 
I firmly believe that in that time the 
lady of the brougham did not advance 
a single paragraph. . 

Now, a thing of this sort is calculated 
to make a man reflect ; and I did reflect. 
Long after we had set down the cor- 
poral with his handkerchief full of cab- 
bages, I remained buried in thought, and 
actually suffered myself to be borne a 
quarter of a mile beyond my destination, 
so completely was I absorbed. My 
thoughts were directed to two subjects. 
First, I reflected over all the different 
ways in which I had in my time seen 
literary labour treated, and then I busied 
myself with trying to imagine what sort 
of thing one could write that would hold 
and rivet the reader’s attention to the 
matter under perusal till there was no 
more of it to read. 

Some of the worst instances of cruelty 
to authors which I have ever witnessed 
have been intimately connected with 
domestic life. “Don’t mind talking,” 
says a maiden aunt, one of a large fire- 
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side group—it is always, by the bye, the 
ladies who are offending in this way— 
“ Don’t mind talking ; I can read just as 
well with conversation going on; indeed, 
it amuses me.” Now here is a pretty 
state of things. Is it for this that we 
labour over our compositions—for this 
that we concoct plots, in whose con- 
struetion no one ean find a flaw—for 
this that we elaborate character—for this 
that we make our dialogue to sparkle— 
for this that we are humorous till our 
own sides ache with laughing, pathetic 
till our manuscript is blotted with our 
tears—to have our polished periods, our 
humours, our pathos, our eloquence 
mixed up with questions about washing- 
bills, anecdotes of little Billy’s precocity 
of remark, and the like vanities? Alas! 
it is so. As that maiden aunt sits by 


and reads, she is ever ready to put in a 
word in the conversation which is going 
on around. If Mary and Josephine have 
a difference of opinion as to the number 
of dresses which their elder sister has had 
in the course of the season, there is Aunt 
Eliza, who was, to all appearance, “deeper 


than did ever plummet sound” in the 
sorrows of Werther, ready with her 
statistics—“ There was the grey linsey 
in the early spring, because, I remember, 
she said, her dark droquet was too 
shabby forthe light days ; there was the 
violet dinner dress, which she had to 
dine with the Fingerglasses ; there was 
the cheque silk and two muslins, &e. 
&c.” All this is said in the midst of the 
tears and agonies of Werther ; for your 
professed novel-reader can absolutely talk 
and read at the same moment, and will 
mutter, “that was the year when Tommy 
had the measles,” without lifting her eyes 
from the page. 

But it is not the novel alone that is thus 
treated. I have seen other and deeper 
works, by authors who shall be name- 
less, sacrificed in the same manner at 
the domestic hearth. Nor are maiden 
aunts the only offenders. Mothers, who 
may have sons who will one day write 
books themselves, have a knack of read- 
ing and watching at the same time, which 
may be very convenient, but which I 
hereby beg to denounce as a practice un- 
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becoming to a British matron. Never 
is mamma so occupied with the volume 
before her, but that she can see—over, or 
under, or through it—what is going on 
among her offspring. Never is she more 
ready to frown upon them than from 
behind a book. “Georgy, do not pull 
that unfortunate kitten about so dread- 
fully.”——“ Dear Alice, you really must 
not sit like that ; why, your shoulders are 
up to yourears.” Has the reader never 
heard words of this kind from behind a 
book—ay, and an interesting book too ? 
Is this the way to bring up children? 
What sort of reverence will they feel in 
after life for a volume which they look 
upon as a kind of domestic ambush ? 

There is another indignity, too, which 
must and shall be mentioned in this 
place. It is the custom of some ladies— 
ladies again—to make use of our works 
as weapons of offence in certain hostile 
emergencies, with which the peaceful 
arts should have nothing to do. A lady, 
who has differed in opinion with her 
lord and master, will not uncommonly 
retire behind a book and erect it to a 
sort of literary rampart. There is no 
making eomplaint of her want of atten- 
tion to the matter under perusal then. 
The remarks which have been made on 
the maiden aunt, and the mother of the 
family, are far from applying to this in- 
jured wife. Never was anything like 
the fixedness of her attention. All sorts 
of hints, which she was intended to 
hear, are thrown away upon her ; and it is 
not till after two direct appeals, at least, 
that she looks up with quite an absent 
air, and remarks that “ she was reading, 
and did not hear.” In my own heart I 
doubt whether this lady was at all a 
better audience than the maiden aunt 
herself. 

It is not agreeable to see a lady— 
ladies again—reading and knitting at the 
same time. I cannot help thinking— 
nay, feeling sure—that the knitting 
must get into the reading, or the reading 
into the knitting, in a manner highly 
unfavourable to both. 

I will appeal to the reader—who, I do 
hope, is not using me as an ambush, or 
even knitting over me at this moment— 
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whether it is soothing to one’s feelings 
to have one’s works mixed up in the 
manner I have described with things 
with which they have nothing to do. 
Let us put the case a little more strongly, 
and see how a work, in itself let us hope 
not devoid of merit, will read with such 
parenthetical matter interspersed among 
its graver and more current scenes :— 
“* And now,’ said the Baron” —I quote 
from a manuscript which I have by me 
—*“ ‘and now,’ said the Baron, ‘ draw- 
ing the Lady Isabel towards him, and” 
—you see, dears, being the eldest and 
going out more, of course she requires 
more dress—“ gently stroking with his 
jewelled hand the fair and silken”— 
birth-day before last, I remember it dis- 
tinctly—“ tresses, ‘and now, Isabella, 
let us speak of’”—loose jacket with 


buttons down the front—“ ‘love. Now, 
while the nightingale sings in yonder 
grove, while’ ”—children if you make 
so much noise you will be sent to bed— 
“*the hushed murmur of the rivulet is 
heard’”— Lucy, did you put those 


things away in the room upstairs? No! 
Then go and do so at once—*‘ while 
the breeze plays among the boughs of 
the pomegranate-tree, let us speak, I 
say,’”’—smoking his cigar and looking 
into the fire, wondering, I daresay, why 
I don’t speak, but I shan’t—* ‘ of love ! 
—love ! that would make this plaee, if it 
were a wilderness, a region of bliss !— 
love that’”—Yes, I hear, but I shall 
not answer till I think proper—* ‘ makes 
the peasant who possesses it more en- 
viable than the potentate who is shut 
out from its genial influences !’” 

I ask, is it pleasant to hear such work 
as this, which has cost one sleepless 
nights and anxious days, mixed up in 
this manner with domestic recollections, 
with snubbings of children, with, matri- 
monial diffgrences of opinion, or even 
with the “slip one” and “pearl one” of 
the gentle knitter? I say it is not plea- 
sant. I am opposed to the practice of 
doing two things at once. I am opposed 
to social reading, unless it is reading 
aloud—of which a word presently—and 
T hold that, to do justice to any author, 
it is necessary that you and he should 
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be alone together, and that you should 
give him your undivided attention. 

And here I am constrained, with much 
regret, to mention another practice 
which, it has reached me through a 
female relative, is sometimes indulged 
in by that sex whose proceedings I am 
compelled in this statement to treat with 
some degree of censure. I allude to the 
practice of combing the study of lite- 
rary works with the lighter parts of the 
toilet. Now this is really a kind of thing 
which I cannot consent to. I must 
protest against the introduction of a 
nail-brush into my strong passages. I 
really cannot sit down tamely under the 
thought that a hair-pin may be at this 
moment blasting one of my tender 
speeches, lying right across the page in 
which the Baron denounces Isabel, and 
abandons her to a life-long remorse. 
The thought is horrible—too horrible ! 

I intimated just now that I had some- 
thing to say on the subject of reading 
aloud. Has any one ever succeeded in 
doing this without interruption ? Surely 
not. Not, at any rate, if what you are 
reading is of a solemn and impressive 
nature. Perhaps a comic passage, an 
article in a newspaper, or some light 
thing of that sort you might get through ; 
but the serious or terrible always come 
to an untimely end. Try it. Establish 
yourself comfortably, and, at the same 
time, majestically in an easy-chair, with 
your reading-lamp beside you, with the 
shade drawn down, and all things be- 
eoming. Pitch your voice in a good 
rich bass key; have your right hand 
ready to illustrate your author with an 
occasional wave ; and get well into Ham- 
let or Othello—do this, and see what 
will happen. Either one of the ladies 
—ladies again—whom you are enlight- 
ening, will suddenly exclaim, “ Hush, I 
think I hear baby erying”—or else a 
servant will come in and announce that 
the “young man have called to take 
your order about the re-papering of the 
back drawing-room.” Who can stand 
against interruptions of this sort? Who 
will ever get back again the inspired 
tones, the fervid manner, the ad ig ee 
gesticulations which have been thus 

m2 
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rudely interrupted, and who, oh! who, 
will ever expect again that a servant 
will look upon him with respect after 
he has seen his master passionately ad- 
juring vacancy, and sawing the air with 
his arm ? 

I wonder whether it is the fault of 
the matter written that “ our audience” 
is so easily distracted. This is an awful 
thought ; it absolutely shakes my con- 
fidence in that scene between the Baron 
and the Lady Isabel, which has been 
mentioned above. Will that scene— 
when it comes to be published—hold 
the public entranced, or will it not ; that 
is the question? Will the maiden aunt 
be so absorbed in it that she will omit 
to furnish the date of Billy’s measles? 
Will the lady who has taken up the 
volume with a view of sulking behind 
it, become so impressed as she reads, 
that she will forget her grievance, and 
say to herself, “Thus might my Wil- 
liam denounce me?” Such ought to be 
the effect of that scene. I never saw a 


baron denounce a lady ; but I am quite 


sure that such a proceeding, if it took 
place in real life before the eyes of the 
maiden aunt or the injured lady, would 
not fail to catch and fix their attention ? 
Why should not the description do so ? 
It will—it must. When the lady in 
the brougham finds herself face to face 
with that chapter, she will miss the 
bonnet-shops, and turn over the leaves 
with breathless rapidity. When the 
head of the household reads the descrip- 
tion of that situation, his lady-wife will 
not interrupt him, though baby roared 
itself black in the face ; nay, I believe, 
that, if the servant entered while that 
reading was in progress, he would forget 
what he came to announce, and remain 
lost in admiration, and insensible to sur- 
rounding objects. 

But, in saying these few words about 
“our audience,” I have no wish to 
grumble over-much, or to confine my- 
self to the least satisfactory view of the 
subject. There are times when we have 
our audience all to ourselves, when itgives 
us all its attention, when it is happy 
through our means, and grateful for our 
ministrations and our help. 
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It is very well for medical gentlemen 
to write reports in the Lancet concern- 
ing the injurious effects of reading in 
Railway carriages—it is very well to say 
that it dazzles the eyes, strains the facul- 
ties, bewilders the brain. Our audi- 
ence will not give up that delicious 
practice whatever the doctors may say. 
A book is scarcely ever a greater solace 
than during a long journey by rail. To 
say that it is as good as a companion is 
to say nothing. It is a thousand times 
better. Who would wish to talk, or 
rather to screech all the way from London 
to York? How much more delightful 
to screw yourself in a corner, with 
your cap pulled over your eyes, ‘with 
one volume in your hand and the other 
close beside you. That is the way to 
enjoy a book, to forget the miseries of a 
long journey, and also, which is no small 
thing in itself, to shut out the attack of 
that intolerably sociable stranger oppo- 
site, who, if he found you unprotected 
by the back of a book, would certainly 
be down upon you with—the weather. 
That traveller, huddled up in his corner 
with the book and nothing but the book 
to depend upon between London and 
Newcastle, is most assuredly a highly 
satisfactory member of our audience to 
contemplate. 

And let us not be too proud to ac- 
knowledge another portion of our audi- 
ence—the Boys! “Maxima reverentia 
debetur pueris,”—in reading. It may not 
be highly creditable to us—not much of a 
feather in our caps; but it certainly is 
the case that these youngsters are ardent 
and devoted readers. They devour. The 
butcher is not above being grateful that 
these adolescents devour his beef; and let 
me not be ungrateful that they devour 
also my Baron, or will do so rather when 
he appears. I believe that that Baron 
will meet the views of many youths, and 
I am very glad that it is so. He is the 
kind of man whom I should have re- 
joiced in myself when I wore jackets. 
He is tall, and dark, and pale, and he has 
a powerful eye, and he never makes a 
failure, and he can do everything—ride, 
shoot, wrestle, play billiards, fight duels ; 
look out for that Baron, my boys. He 
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isthe kind of gent whom, if I mistake not, 
you will find comfort in when it rains, 
and you cannot get out to cricket, or to 
the river. He will come home warm to 
the feelings during a snow-storm. He 
will read well—I pledge you my word— 
under the lid of a desk. That scene 
where the Lady Isabel is assailed in the 
Forest by Jasper the villain, and the Baron 
comes to the rescue when he is supposed 
to be tiger-hunting in the Himalaya 
district—I don’t wish to encourage re- 
bellion against school discipline ; but I 
should say that the boy who could secrete 
an end of candle, and tackle that scene, 
would be a happy dog indeed. 

There is something perfectly marvel- 
lous about the way in which these young 
chaps will get hold of works intended 
for their elders, and get rapture out of 
them, even when perhaps hardly under- 
standing what they read about. That 
scene obscurely hinted at above—and I 
expect that these obscure hintings will 
stimulate the publicappetite for the Baron 
to madness—that scene one woul@ think 
would be rather over a boy’s head. The 
denouncing scene again ; what, you would 
naturally ask, can a boy make of a Baron 
denouncing an Earl’s daughter? More 
then you imagine. When Giles’s gover- 
nor gave that ball at the end of last 
holidays, did not my youthful reader 
attend it; and did not Giles’s sister—the 
beauty of that girl !—promise to dance 
with my youthful reader; and did she 
not throw him over for—but no matter ? 
Well, I say that that denouncing scene 
will be a positive comfort to my youthful 
reader ; and, when he reads that fearful 
passage, he will think of Giles’s sister, 
and—but no matter—and will breathe 
more freely. 

The extremes meet always; and so 
we find that the old are a fine audience 
as wellas the young. As the boys’ work 
in life is not begun, so the work of the 
aged is over, and each has a certain ex- 
emption from immediate and pressing 
cares, and an amount of leisure which 
reading occupies pleasantly enough. To 
sit against the sunny wall on which the 
peaches grow, or by the side of the fire, 
with a book, and to feel that by your 
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life’s work you have earned a right to 
such leisure, must be a great pleasure to 
people. For many of these it is almost 
inevitable that a good deal of their time 
should be passed in solitude. The pace 
of the young ones is too rapid for them, 
and they like sometimes to step aside 
out ofthe way. The habits of the young 
and of the old are necessarily and rightly 
different, and neither should interfere 
with the other. Those who are in the 
thick of the fight should certainly not 
drag the old people into the scri 

with them ; nor should the aged involve 
those whose taste is all for life and 
change in a retirement which is neither 
wholesome nor agreeable. That quiet, 
then, which for the most part is so 
palatable to the old, they cannot enjoy 
without being often alone. At such 
times they make a fine audience indeed. 
Their attention is not distracted. Jane, 
the cook, does not come importunate and 
injured, to ask them for orders for the 
butcher ; nor does conscience reproach 
them for idleness, and suggest that they 
ought to be at work instead of sitting 
over the fire with a book. 

And, by what they read—by the mere 
mention of places, by incidents suggested, 
by sentiments and reflections let out at 
random—how are the ancient memories 
of years gone by brought back to this 
class of readers! memories, vivid as to 
the pleasures of the past, obscure and 
hardly to be recalled as to its pains and 
sorrows! As the worn eyes fail, and the 
book is closed for a time to rest them, 
the recollections of the days that have 
been fill the mind—a crowd of old remem- 
brances truly, but not a boisterous or 
unruly crowd: a procession rather, 
moving tranquilly and solemnly on—a 
procession of forms seen indistinctly and 
through a veil which seems to hide the 
shadows out of view, but bathes the 
light, by some strange anomaly, in a very 
blaze and flood of glory. 

This goodly work the book has done ; 
and, though it may be said that the 
chance song of a bird, or the shape of a 
cloud, or an air of music, would do as 
much, yet must it be remembered that 
these may not be had, like the book, 
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always and under every variety of cir- 
cumstance. It is a source of no little 
comfort as well as pride to an author, to 
fee] that the old, the suffering, and the 
sick, form parts of his audience. There 
is a higher consolatory mission for his 
art than for any other. . 

“Our Audience,” includes the sick 
par excellence. When the physician’s fiat 
has gone forth, like a magistrate’s warrant 
committing one to gaol, that you are to 
keep your room, do you not thus become 
a grateful and a “constant” reader? 
What can help you in that emergency 
but a book? It excites you too 
much to talk. You are too weak to 
play at games. If you do nothing, you 
find yourself watching your symptoms, 
prognosticating evil about your own sad 
case, regretting the life in the world 
from which you are shut out, doubting 
whether you will ever return to it again. 
You have but one resource ; and, if you 
do not bless the memory of Caxton, you 
ought to do so. How could you get rid 
of thoughts about yourself; how could 
you get rid of professional anxieties 
awakened by your compulsory inaction ; 
how, above all, could you get rid of the 
weary, lagging hours, if we authors did 
not come to your aid and bring you 
what solace we can—our best, it is to be 
hoped, at any rate—to help you through 
your troubles? When you used to send 
for that second volume in the old eircu- 
lating library days, and used to remain 
in doubt as to whether it was “in” or not, 
then you felt our value. Now that Mr. 
Maudie supplies you on more easy terms, 
you must not forget those periods of 
suspense or the pleasure of seeing the 
volume brought in at last. 

How is that favourite and not too 
easily executed part of the physicians’ 
prescription—that you are “to keep your 
mind quiet”—to be attended to unless 
you have a book to help you ; and how, 
still more, are those whose sickness is 
not of the body but of the mind, to get 
away from themselves for a time, but by 
means of the same agency? You who 
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work with a great mental strain, and of 
whose labour it is an essential part that 
its results should hang long in the bal- 
ance, its success or its failure remaining 
uncertain for days, and weeks, and 
months—you who, the day’s work over, 
can do nothing more to further your ob- 
ject till another day begins—will not the 
book help you to subdue that importunate 
wish to “be doing,” which devours you 
at such times? You, who have some 
settled source of grief, some terrible anx- 
iety, some domestic sorrow, if you can 
get away from even an hour of it, and so 
by resting gain a certain strength of 
superior endurance, is not that some- 
thing gained at any rate? And you, who, 
by “thick coming fancies,” by trouble, 
or anxiety, or what cause not, are kept 
from rest, when you have lain sleepless 
till you can bear your own thoughts, 
your own self, no longer—have you 
never felt what it was to get away to 
other scenes and other people and other 
thoughts by even an hour of reading ? 
Deligittful is the click of the match, the 
light that follows, and the first rustle of 
the page. You can lie still long enough 
now for your blood to get quiet; and 
then you can blow out the light, and, 
with new images in your mind, turn 
round and rest. 

The boy, the old man, the sick, the 
suffering—these make up perhaps the 
best part of “Our Audience.” The 
young man, the maiden, the middle-sged, 
read it is true, but with more distraction, 
with more parenthesis of word or action. 
I speak, of course, of whatis called “light 
literature”—not of books that men read 
as part of their professional study or 
with an object to attain. It was light 
literature which engaged the lady in the 
brougham, who has given birth to these 
lucubrations ; and it has been with light 
literature that we have all this time been 
occupied. It remains only for me to 
hope that what has here been set down 
mnay come under the same denomination, 
and may, as such, give some small amount 
of pleasure to “ Our Audience.” 
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Be.ievine, from the keenness of the 
debates in both Houses of Parliament, 
that the state of the Prisons of Naples 
possesses some public interest, we will 
continue our tour through them. I 
have only to state again that I am 
answerable for what I say I saw. What 
I heard must be taken for what it is 
worth. 


In an out-of-the-way part of Naples, 
near the School of Anatomy, is a prison, 
which I almost wish I had not seen. 
It is not a political prison ; and, if I had 
not seen it, no one else would have 
taken the trouble, and I might have 
gone on sunning myself in the feeling 
that improvement had penetrated every- 
where. As it was, I did see it, and I 
am forced to confess that the Prison of 
St. Aniello is a very nasty place indeed. 
It is entirely tenanted by masterless 
rogues, pickpockets, and garzone di 
mala vita, all under eighteen. 

The dormitories were tolerably clean 
and well ventilated. There is a very 
good infirmary; also a good school- 
room. ‘The last, however, is used only 
for a ridiculously short period every 
week. The food supplied is the same 
as that at the other prisons, with 
half the allowance of bread. The abo- 
mination of the place consists of two 
cells, about twenty feet square, opening 
by a grating, the full width of their 
front, into a narrow alley not ten feet 
across. In these cells the boys are kept 
during the day. The floor was filthy, the 
walls were filthy, and the atmosphere 
inside foul and pestiferous to the last 
degree—a real heavy prison-stench. The 
only occupation of these poor wretches 
is picking coarse linen to pieces to 
make charpie, which they have to place 
on the foul floor. 


This place was once a species of 


reformatory, and intended to do the 
work now done by the excellent Insti- 
tuto Artistico. There is room enough 


to turn it into an excellent boys 
prison ; and, on representations being 
made to the authorities, promises of 
prompt amelioration were made. On 
the whole, I should think that the state 
of this prison is but little better than 
that of our public madhouse at Valetta 
a few years ago. The worst dens of the 
east of London could not produce a 
more terribly demoralized set of boys 
than those confined here. Their faces 
were to the last degree brutal and 
sensual ; but they were perfectly cheer- 
ful, and made no complaints whatever 
of ill-treatment. 

It is refreshing to turn from this vile 
den to a prison which is the very pink 
and perfection of order, cleanliness, and 
even comfort—the female prison of Sta. 
Maria de Agnone. The matron is one 
of the most bustling, active, and kindly 
Sisters of Charity I ever met ; and to 
her the prison owes its excellence. As 
usual, this prison is a converted monas- 
tery, and one, moreover, which was , 
built with an eye to comfort. The 
floors are of pretty Neapolitan majolica 
tiles, and painfully clean ; and the walls 
are whitewashed into dazzling purity. 
The two infirmaries—one for ordinary 
illness, and the other, distinct, for fever 
cases—are in as perfect a state of order, 
comfort, and cleanliness as the wards of 
any hospital in London. I was struck 
with the admirable arrangements made 
for ventilation in the fever ward, and 
said so to the matron. “ Ay,” she said, 
“but we don’t want them much; we 
keep off illness by cleanliness here.” 
A speech which, considering that I was 
in Naples, filled me with astonishment, 
and even hope! The warm-hearted 
woman was delighted with my delight, 
and took me through the entire building 
—even through her own rooms and those 
of the Sisters, with their tidy little 
tight-tucked-up beds, with their little 
crucifixes and holy water pots, and 
coquettish Madonnas—into her sanctum, 
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where she kept the prison linen, white 
as snow, and smelling of lavender. 
There was also much mysterious lace- 
finery made by the prisoners, which we 
desired to buy, but were covered with 
confusion, as with a garment, when we 
were told, with a cross and half a re- 
verence, that they were intended for the 
use of the priests. There are one hun- 
dred and twenty women here—most of 
them in a transition or remanded state— 
in for various offences ; also plenty for 
homicide and fighting—for the Neapoli- 
tan women equal, if they do not surpass, 
the Irish in their love for a skrimmage, 
and are perfect fiends when their blood 
is up. One very pretty girl, as gay as 
a lark, was in for brigandage ; and four 
elderly women, who wept bitterly, for 
the same crime. These poor women 
were of the old type, with the small, 
well-set-on heads and crisp wavy hair 
that one sees in the antique busts at 
the Museum. One could not help feel- 
ing for them, their bursts of sorrow 
were so real and intense ; but what can 
you do? Are they to be permitted to 
aid and abet their husbands and brothers 
who are “out” with Pilloni, to carry 
them food and ammunition, to act as 
spies, and sometimes actually to fight by 
their sides ? 

In the Sta. Maria de Agnone there is 
a ward for those women of the town 
who have broken the police regulations. 
This ward is quite distinct from the 
others, and the women are confined to 
it. Lord Henry Lennox mistakes when 
he says that they mix commonly with 
the rest of the prisoners ; they do not 
do so, unless, indeed, in violation of the 
prison rules; and, when I saw them, 
they were rigidly confined in their own 
ward. 


Kindness and consideration are the 
governing powers here ; and the women 
showed great affection for their matron. 
There is no compulsory work ; but most 
of the women were spinning with the 
antique distaff, and a good deal of 
washing and needlework is done. The 
adverse criticisms passed on this prison 
are most undeserved, and, as far as my 
own observations go, have no foundation 
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whatever in fact. I have no hesitation 
in saying that it is admirably conducted ; 
that, with the exception of the foundling 
hospital, it is the cleanest place in Na- 
ples ; and that nothing can exceed the 
kindness of the officials, male and female, 
to those under their care. 

The Concordia is a prison exclusively 
devoted to priests and debtors ; and, at 
the time I visited it, it contained 
eighteen of the former and twenty-one 
of the latter. I do not think this mix- 
ture fair; but I think the debtors are 
most to be pitied. It is part of the old 
system which made the priest, even 
when a convicted criminal, superior to 
the rest of humanity. Here, again, we 
have the secularized convent (secularized 
by the old dynasty, be it understood), 
with its courtyard and fountain in the 
centre. Anent this courtyard there are 
great complaints. Formerly the debtors 
had the right of taking exercise in it ; 
now this is forbidden. The reasons 
given were rather weak ones. In the 
first place, the new police had occupied 
one side of it, which there is no ne- 
cessity for their doing; and, secondly, 
if the debtors walked there, the priests 
would want to walk there too. It is 
a very hard case for the debtors. 

Two out of the four sides are at pre- 
sent occupied ; one corridor by debtors, 
the other by priests. The latter have 
two sets of chambers—one, a large apart- 
ment containing several persons; and 
another consisting of a corridor into 
which open some smaller rooms. In 
these rooms were the better class of 
priests ; in the last, some who had been 
recently arrested, and of some stand- 
ing in Naples.’ There was no necés- 
sity at all for their mixing with their 
fellow-prisoners ; nor did they do so. 
They seemed perfectly aware of the 
causes which had led to their apprehen- 
sion, and discussed them with all the 
oily glibness which is so eminently the 
characteristic of their class in Southern 
Italy. Whether their arrest was legal 
or not I have no right to say, whatever 
my private opinion may be. They were 
as well lodged and treated as any pri- 
soner could expect ; and, if their room 
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was stuffy, and had a mixed and rather 
stifling odour of black bombazine and 
garlic, why did they not open the win- 
dow? They made no complaint what- 
ever of ill-treatment. There was a monk 
or two lounging about. One of them 
"was accused of “reactionary intrigues” — 
persuading recruits that they had bet- 
ter, for the salvation of their souls, join 
Pilloni than serve the “accursed” Vic- 
tor Emmanuel ; stirring up the people by 
lie and sneer, and sweating Madonnas, 
to murder and pillage; in fact, prac- 
tising the thousand and one arts they 
know so well in order to prevent the 
existence of a government who might 
one day inquire into the secrets of 
their houses. Another shrugged his 
shoulders, and declined to mention the 
cause of his troubles. In another room— 
remember, not with the priests lately 
arrested—is a deacon of some sort, incar- 
cerated for “ suspicion of homicide ;” and 
with him a priest also under “sus- 
picion” of “fraud”—which, judging 
from his face, must have been some very 


dirty swindling indeed. This information 
was gathered from themselves, and was 
afforded with a cheerful grin. 

These different classes are in different 
rooms, and have nothing in common but 


the corridor. The provisions, found by 
the State, were good and amply suffi- 
cient—as indeed they are throughout all 
the prisons of Naples. The chances are— 
as priests are in question, with plenty of 
friends outside—that there is no lack of 
good living. I saw no want of comfort. 
The rooms were clean ; the bedding as 
good as could be found in any ordinary 
house in Naples. They had books and 
writing materials, and free intereommu- 
nication. The only complaint I heard 
was, that under the new régime they had 
a stated allowance of food, instead of a 
carline a day as in the old times. 

In the larger room there is a little 
old priest, whom I felt very sorry for : 
he had been imprisoned long ago by 
the Bourbons, and was liberated by the 


last king of that race, shortly before he © 


left the country—I suppose in the 
general gaol-delivery that took place at 
that time. The new Government de- 
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clared the Act to have been passed when 
the king had no political existence ; 
and the poor old man was returned to 
his prison. This was his own account 
of the matter. 

The part of the prison in which the 
debtors are confined runs at right angles 
with the priests’ quarters; and they 
have the use of the corridor in common, 
should they wish it. Their room is 
light and airy, clean and comfortable— 
infinitely more so than our old Fleet 
Prison. They have this entirely to 
themselves: no other prisoners, priest 
or lay, were with them at the time of 
my visit. They have a prospect of early 
liberation which was unknown to an 
English debtor but a very short time 
ago. By the law of Naples, the “cre- 
ditor” has to support his debtor in 
prison, if he persists in putting him 
there ; should he fail in his payment 
for a single day, the debtor is free, with 
a protection of a year and a day. 

The officials called my attention to 
the want of an infirmary in this prison, 
and deplored the discomfort of those 
who fell sick. As infirmaries are being, 
or have been, lately introduced into 
every other prison in Naples, it is 
curious that so important an institution 
should have been overlooked in this 
one. 

The Castel Nuovo is no longer a 
prison. The ‘old corridors and case- 
mates are now used as barracks ; and 
really, except that the bedding of the 
soldiers was, for the most part, de- 
cidedly less comfortable than that of 
the prisoners in any prison I visited, I 
could see but little difference between 
the two classes. The dormitories for 
the soldiers are quite as crowded, quite 
as dark, and quite as free from what we 
should call comfort, as those of the 
criminals. There are many built-up 
doorways in these dormitories of the 
Castel Nuovo, which, I was told, were 
the entrances to cells occupied by the 
prisoners of the Bourbons. How true 
this may be I do not knew ; I can only 
state that the mortar was evidently a 
recent deposit, and that, considering 
the character of the officer who told me, 
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I have a right to believe it as true. I 
saw one of the old cells—a large square 
stone box, of fair height, approached by 
narrow, dark, descending stairs, and 
lighted by a small grating near the roof. 
In the centre of the floor of this cell is 
a spot about a yard square, covered 
with tiles, which formed, before it was 
elosed, the only opening into the famous 
“crocodile cell,” in which tradition 
fables that that ancient reptile which 
hangs over the beautiful bronze gates of 
the Castle was discovered. With the 
assistance of the good-natured colonel 
in command, who went down on his 
knees and enjoyed the fun, we re- 
moved a tile or two, and, poking holes 
through the rotten covering, dropped 
lighted paper into the abyss beneath. 
Contrary to what I expected, it being 
partly “submarine,” the floor seemed 
dry ; but, of course, having neither en- 
trance or exit, except from the aperture 
through which we looked, it could have 
had neither light nor air—a mere ow!- 
liette, even worse than that of St. Elmo. 
The absence of prisoners in these two 
cells, to say nothing of the others now 
permanently closed, is something in 
favour of the new regime.! 

The Castel del Ovo, picturesque as it 
looks, jutting ont into the purple bay 
—and in which the last of the Roman 
emperors, Romulus Augustulus, died— 
is within but a mere succession of miser- 
able and dirty dens. It is used entirely 
as a prison for naval and wilitary 
offenders ; and the lieutenant whoshowed 
me round stated positively that he had 
no political prisoners whatever under 
his charge. I may state that I had an 
order, expressly directing that I was to 
see all the prisoners of the Castel del 
Ovo, without any reservation. Possibly 
some may claim as political sufferers a 
considerable number of men, who, on 
the breaking up of the Neapolitan 
army, were dismissed with the express 
understanding that they were to present 
themselves when called for, cither for 
re-enlistment or permanent discharge, 
under penalty of being treated as de- 

1 In the Castel Nuovo are two or three 
women, who had assisted in desertion. 
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serters. It was a fair bargain ; and these 
who failed in their part of it have no 
right to complain of having to pay the 
penalty. It is a pity to see so much 
excellent chair @ canon wasted, if even 
for a time. The term of imprisonment 
is not a long one. One smart young 
fellow was pointed out to me as the 
oldest prisoner in his chamber; and he 
had been there foreleven months. Ina 
small but decent room, I found a respect- 
able middle-aged man, who, if he was 
reduced im size by the severity of his 
imprisonment, must have been very 
stout indeed when it commenced ; and 
two lads, who were imprisoned for 
attempting to imduce soldiers to de- 
sert—a very common offence, particu- 
larly instigated by the lower orders of 
the clergy and the monks. This man, 
however, was to be released at once. 
His cell was perfectly comfortable ; in- 
deed, the best in the prison. 

The prisoners of the Castel del Ovo, 
are kept in the old casemates and bomb- 
proofs of the fortress; and very nasty 
and dirty places they are. Many of 
them are below the level of the general 
works, and may, to a certain extent, be 
called subterranean; but they have in- 
variably one or more windows, open 
directly on to the sea, and were, we must 
remember, built for the accommodation 
of soldiers, not of prisoners. The beds 
were for the most part of that ordinary 
continuous sloping guardroom pattern, 
whichalways puzzle the unmilitary mind, 
unable tosee how one could sleepontiem, 
without slipping off the lower end on to 
the floor. In a prison so strictly mili- 
tary I was surprised to see so much 
disregard of cleanliness; it is really 
almost as dirty as an ordinary Neapolitan 
house, and the arrangements for cleanli- 
ness are about ona par. I have, how- 
ever, had to ascend and descend far 
filthier staircases in Naples to reach the 
rooms of artists and others, and have 
been met by far heavier stenches on 
opening their doors, than at the Castel del 
Ovo. I do not wish to defend the 
military authorities for permitting this 
state of things to exist ; but, in common 
fairness, we ought to remember the dif- 
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ference between the domestic decency of 
Naples, and that of England, or even 
of France. Little do the average run 
of tourists know of the utterly filthy 
state of private houses on the conti- 
nent of Europe. Custems, which to 
Englishmen are outrages to decency, 
pass here and elsewhere unnoticed and 
unquestioned. The Northern element has, 
however, already effected a great change 
in these matters, both in Naples generally 
and in its prisons; and the improvement 
is going on steadily and surely. 

Besides the larger casemates, there 
are on each side of what may be called 
the main street of the fortress many 
smaller cells, from which one sees 
Neapolitan Jack and Bill peering 
out disconsolately through the small 
grilles fixed in the doors. These, 
though occupied by soldiers and sailors 
in uniform, are no better than the 
larger prisons. They are dank, dirty, 
and stuffy. In one of the worst of these 
—distinguished by having an iron-door, 
“more guarded than its fellows ”’—are 


the military camorristi, the very worst 


class of criminals. It is a horrible den, 
more a narrow passage than a cell, 
almost dark to us coming in from the 
bright sunlight; and, on the small 
window being opened, a rush of wind 
burst in from the sea, really strong 
enough to blow one’s hat off—showing 
the impossibility of keeping it perma- 
nently open. In this den I was as- 
sured, by officers, soldiers, and gaolers, 
the political prisoners of note—of course 
not all of them—were kept during the 
time of the Bourbons. A medical man 
of position, now connected with the Lock 
Hospital of Naples, told me that he be- 
lieved it was so, but that he was confined 
in one of the darkest of the casemates. 
He gave an irrepressible shudder of 
horror as he spoke of it. 

The prisoners here, as elsewhere, 
complained of the length of time they 
were imprisoned without being tried ; 
which is curious, as they are only ac- 
countable to military tribunals. In 
many cases, the mere admission of iden- 
tity, and the absence of the man at the 
rendezvous at a given time, are considered 
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sufficient proof of desertion. In France, 
I believe, it is considered necessary 
that the deserter should be brought 
before a proper tribunal before being 
imprisoned, however clear the case may 
be. Be it remembered that I have no 
evidence except that offered voluntarily 
by the prisoners themselves. What sort 
of information, on the subject of British 
justice, I should get, were I to question 
the prisoners in Cold Bath Fields, for 
instance, without further inquiry, I 
leave the reader to guess. 

The rations served out to the pri- 
soners are the full rations of their re- 
spective services. Bread and water, and 
a very black hole are the punishments. 
The prisoners are permitted to take 
exercise on the platform of the fortress 
in squads; and, on the whole, they 
seemed healthy and cheerful. I may 
add that I was allowed to mix freely 
with them and to wander about as I 
wished, 

I was unable to ascertain the ex- 
istence in Naples itself of any other 
prisons than those 1 have mentioned. 
There are two or three semi-penal in- 
stitutions—as the Instituto Artistico, a 
reformatory for boys, which I visited, 
and was very much pleased with ; and 
the “Syphilicome,” the most admirably- 
administered penal Lock Hospital it has 
ever been my fortune as a physician to 
meet with. Where Lord Normanby’s 
18,000 political prisoners are lodged, I 
really cannot say; and I must frankly 
state my disbelief in their existence in 
Naples itself. I and others, both Eng- 
lish and Italians, asked if there were 
more prisons in Naples than those men- 
tioned in these papers; and we were 
assured that more did not exist. There 
are, however, penal settlements amongst 
the islands of the Mediterranean ; and a 
yachting philanthropist would, I have 
no doubt, do good work by visiting them 
and reporting on them. One of the 
largest of these convict stations, Pan- 
talleria, has been relieved from its 
burden of crime since the flight of the 
Bourbons. Ponzo, Ischia, Nisida, and 
other islands in the Mediterranean are 
still penal settlements, as is also the 
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island Tremetri in the Adriatic. I was 
unable to visit more than one of these 
island prisons, and can only speak of 
that one with any certainty; but I 
believe that that one may be taken as a 
fair type of the others. 

Nisida, the pretty green island, with 
the massive white round tower at its 
summit, and the quarantine building at 
its foot, must be familiar to every one 
who has ever driven from Naples to Poz- 
zuoli. It is reached by a short pull 
across the calm bay—so calm and clear 
that the great Holothurie and purple 
sea-urchins may be seen far away down 
on the bright white sand. From the 
landing-place a steep zigzag path leads up 
to a platform in front of the prison, where 
there is a neat little) garden—also the 
buildings occupied by the officials, all 
bright and trim as a coastguard station 
in England. The view from this is one 
of the most beautiful of all the beau- 
tiful views of the Bay of Naples. After 
waiting for a few moments, the Com- 
mandant came to us. He was a bright, 
cheery, gentleman-like man, in the 
uniform of an officer of the Piedmontese 
army, and, as usual, most willing to 
show us all that there was to be seen. 

The prison itself consists of an enor- 
mous circular tower, surrounding a 
courtyard, in the centre of which stands 
asmall chapel. Around the courtyard 
are numerous stalls, kept by prisoners 
for the sale of provisions to those who 
either earn money or obtain it from 
their friends. As many of the pri- 
soners are sentenced to long terms— 
some indeed for life—it would be harsh 
to grudge them this indulgence. This 
prison has a point of great interest 
to the “comparative traveller.” One 
part of it has been entirely remodelled, 
under the new Government; and the 
rest, at the time of my visit, was in the 
state in which the Bourbons left it. I 
confess that I felt something like a feel- 
ing of contemptuous indignation when I 
saw that this most patent fact had been 
carefully suppressed in the recent dis- 
cussion on the state of Neapolitan 
prisons. Really, after what has passed 
lately on the subject, I should not be 
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surprised were I told that what I took 
for improvements were the relics of the 
kindly Bourbon rules, and that the foul 
and pestiferous side had been reduced to 
that state by the Piedmontese, for some 
occult reason of their own. 

The better part of the prison is on 
what may be called the first floor ; and to it 
you ascend by a flight of steps from the 
courtyard. This opens into a corridor 
which runs round the inner circum- 


‘ference, and from which radiate out- 


wards the cells, or rather chambers. 
Each of these has a large window open- 
ing almost directly to the sea; and the 
views from these windows are amongst 
the most beautiful that the world can 
show. I do not mention these things 
without reason, trivial as they may seem 
at first glance. This amount of fresh 
air and clear pure light has no small 
effect on the prisoner both physically 
and morally, and is not to be passed 
over lightly. 

These new cells are perfectly clean 
and in most excellent order. They are 
furnished with folding iron bedsteads, 
mattresses, sheets and comfortable coun- 
terpanes, all new and clean, better far 
than those served out to the soldiers. 
At the head of each bed is a clean white 
canvas knapsack, in whiclr is the pri- 
soner’s change of linen, and what small 
private comforts he may possess. Above 
it are his bright mess tins, and his 
ration of bread, which is of very good 
quality ; at least as good as that served 
out to any continental army. The dress 
of the prisoners is warm, clean and com- 
fortable, with distinctive marks show- 
ing the duration of the wearer’s im- 
prisonment. Why this last fact has 
been twisted into an accusation of 
cruelty against the Italian Government, 
it would be difficult to say. I believe 
the same system obtains in England ; 
most certainly it does in Germany and 
France. 

All the criminals here are shackled ; 
and in this matter a great improvement 
has been introduced, and carried out as 
rapidly as the supply of new chains will 
permit. It is always a miserable thing 
to see a man in chains ; but we must not 
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be carried away by our first feelings in 
this matter. A convict, sufficiently 
chained to render his escape a matter 
of difficulty, may be and is permitted a 
much greater amount of freedom, than one 
who has the full power over every limb. 
When Baron Poerio was confined in this 
same prison of Nisida, each prisoner was 
chained to another day and night by a 
heavy chain some six feet long. Remem- 
ber, this was night and day ; the chains 
were never unlocked for any purpose 
whatever. The beds of course touched 
each other in order to render this ar- 
rangement possible. Now, of this brut- 
ality I saw nothing ; and I do not believe 
that it exists ; and for this reason amongst 
others—that the beds were invariably so 
far apart as to render it impossible. 
Neither in the new nor in the old part of 
the prison did I see two men chained 
together. 

If Mr. Gladstone is to be believed— 
and, from what I saw myself, I am certain 
that he does not exaggerate—the weight 
of the chains borne by Baron Poerio was 
eight rotoli, or between sixteen and 
seventeen English pounds ; which must 
be doubled when we count the share he 
had to carry of the chain which con- 
nected him with his fellow- sufferer. 
I saw no two men chained together: I 
saw many who still carried the old chain, 
fastened round the ancle by a brutally 
clumsy fetter-lock, which, in spite of 
much padding, gnaws into the skin of 
the ancle ; but I also saw many more 
who wore the new chain, introduced by 
the Turin Government, which weighs 
but three pounds, and which is fastened 
by so light a ring as to render all “ser- 
ving” unnecessary. I was assured by 
the officials that they served out the new 
chains as fast as they could obtain them, 
and that they hated the idea of retain- 
ing the old one for a moment longer 
than was positively necessary; they 
looked on it as a disgrace to civilization. 

In the new part of the prison were seve- 
ral men and non-commissioned officers 
who were “compromised” at Aspro- 
monte: that is, who deserted their ranks 
to join Garibaldi in his last most unfor- 
tunate expedition. Some of these men 


left the Piedmontese army corporals and 
sergeants, and found themselves cap- 
tains and lieutenants in that of Garibaldi. 
Though the crime of desertion is a very 
great one, and though the necessity of 
severity (if imprisonment be a severe 
punishment for desertion) is not to be 
denied, I could not help feeling that in 
this case there were extenuating circum- 
stances ; and I was glad to hear from the 
officer in charge that the original sen- 
tence “for life” had been commuted 
into twenty years, with a great proba- 
bility of further grace being extended 
to them. It got about that we were 
asking after “ Garibaldini ;” and certain 
rogues gave themselves out as victims 
of the mistakes of the great-hero, but 
were promptly stripped of their plumes 
by the officials giving the real reasons 
for their incarceration, which were as- 
sented to with a merry grin. 

In one of these rooms was a respect- 
able looking man, intent on a work on 
philosophy. I merely mention this as 
a proof that books are permitted. 

On the opposite side of the circular 
court are the old cells, more or less in 
their old state—wretched dens, reached 
by descending a flight of steps up which 
welled a sickly pestiferous stench. These 
cells, being to a certain extent under- 
ground, are very imperfectly ventilated ; 
and the smaller end is generally damp 
from the same reason. From Mr. Glad- 
stone’s description, I think that Poerio. 
must have been confined in one of these 
semi-subterranean cells. There is no 
real separation between these chambers ; 
they communicate with each other by 
wide doorways without doors, placed at 
the outer circumference of the circle. 
They are dark, dank, and unwholesome. 
The old bedding and bedsteads are detest- 
able ; but there was but little of them left 
when I visited the prison. Most pro- 
bably those wretched boards, and those 
fetid mattrasses, have, ere this, been re- 
placed by the trim iron bedsteads and 
clean bed-furniture which I saw ready 
in store. 

All the prisoners are obliged to work, 
more or less—some in the open air, and 
some in the prison itself. In one ward 
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we found a number of men busily em 
ployed in shoemaking ; and very good 
work they seemed to make. This is, I 
believe, at present, the principal indoor 
trade exercised ; but others are to be 
introduced, and the workshops entirely 
temodelled. Of course the party which 
believes that the world goes backwards 
will mock at my credulity in believing 
these repeated promises of amendment. 
But I saw the walls marked out and per- 
forated for improvements which were 
already commenced ; and the stones and 
the lime for continuing them were being 
made ready in the yard close by. The 
prisoners are encouraged to learn to read 
and write as much as possible ; and I saw 
many practising these, to them new and 
recondite arts, with much pride and 
success. 

The infirmary is outside the town, and 
is perfect. I question whether .the 
sharpest visiting committee of a London 
hospital could find a fault init. There 
are two wards, distinct from each other— 
one for medical, and another for surgical 
cases. Both are clean, airy, and cheerful, 
with a large window at the end opening 
directly on a lovely little bay, which, 
from its shape and the lovely green and 
purple tints that shift and sheen across 
it, is called the Port of the Peacock. 
The drug-shop of the infirmary was in 
excellent order, superintended by an in- 
telligent prisoner, who understood and 
was fond of his business. All the me- 
dicines were excellent; and I observed 
many out-of-the-way and expensive 
remedies, the use of which showed that 
the physician of the prison was well-up 
to the science of the day. As ome well 
used to hospitals in every part of Europe, 
I give my unqualified approbation to 
the infirmary at Nisida. 

There is great freedom of visiting 
allowed at this prison. The friends of 
prisoners who come from a distance are 
always permitted to see them at once. 
In the cases where the friends reside 
near, and visit so frequently as to inter- 
fere with the discipline of the prison, 
stated times are laid down; but the 
officer told me that this was very rarely 
done. Hereagain, I have to beartestimony 
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to the frank and straightforward manner 
in which the officers of the prison 
met our wishes, and the eagerness they 
showed to point out everything good 
and bad—for they never blinked the 
bad—in their commands. We were 
here, as elsewhere, permitted the ut- 
most liberty of conversation with the 
prisoners ; we were allowed to wander 
alone where we chose, and to ask what 
questions we liked. 

Passing a guardroom as we were 
leaving the prison, I remarked, in 
English, to a friend, that the soldiers, 
as far as beds, ventilation, and comfort 
were concerned, were certainly much 
worse off than the prisoners they 
guarded. The ready-witted Italian 
officer caught the meaning of my glance 
at once, and said, “Si! those fellows 
inside are better off than we are!” 
And so they were, barring liberty, and— 
I was going to say conscience, but that 
goes for little in those parts! 

With the exception of a very few 
words, this notice of Nisida stands as I 
wrote it a few hours after my visit. It 
would be difficult to express the surprise 
I felt on hearing that in that prison 
political prisoners were chained to com- 
mon malefactors. Of course I cannot 
doubt the fact; I have only to repeat 
that, when I visited the prison, I saw 
not a single instance of two men being 
chained together. It has been also 
stated that the “arms” of the Garibal- 
dians were manacled. I did not see a 
single instance of any prisoner wearing 
any chain, except the leg-shackle I have 
described. Possibly these things had 
been altered before my visit; if so, it 
shows what good may be done in Nea- 
politan prisons by a little publicity. 


As I have already stated, the prisons 
mentioned in these two papers were the 
only ones I could hear of as existing in 
Naples. Let us try to get something 
like an idea of the number of prisoners 
they contain. For Sta. Maria Parente, 
I have no certain information on this 


head. I am quite certain that I over- 
state the number of prisoners by put- 
ting them at 200. The Concordia con- 
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tained 18 priests and 21 debtors; the 
Vicaria, 300 camorristi, 760 other prison- 
ers ; St. Francisco, 98 condemned, 211 
men from the Vicaria, 93 sick, from 
various prisons; Sta. Maria de Agnone, 
120 women ; Nisida, 820 sound, 43 sick ; 
the Castel del Ovo, 396 military and 
naval prisoners. These numbers were 


" given me by the officials at the various 


prisons, and are certainly as correct as 
any others obtained. If I add them 
up correctly, theyamount to 3,080 prison- 
ers of all classes for the third largest 
city on the continent of Europe. Where 
the rest of the eighteen, twenty, or thirty 
thousand political prisoners confined in 
the prisons of Naples are kept, I leave 
to the inventors of the statement to 
point out. I candidly confess that I 
do not believe in their existence. 

If the separation of what are called 
“ political” prisoners from ordinary 
felons is not yet perfect, it is certainly 
more nearly so than it was in the 
time of the Bourbons, when gentlemen 
of birth and position, for their opinions 
alone, and not for exciting the ignorant 
to murder and pillage, were thrust into 
the worst cells of the Vicaria, péle méle, 
with camorristi and pickpockets. I have 
surely a recollection of political prisoners 
in England confined in the same gaol 
with common malefactors ; and some yet 
alive could give us their reminiscences 
of our penal colonies. Nay, some have 
even been condemned to death in our 
own time for lighter crimes than those 
whom I have seen in the prisons of 
Naples, suffering no heavier punishment 
than loss of liberty. 

Much has been said about the diffi- 
eulty of procuring permission to these 
prisons. In my own person, I flatly 
contradict this statement: it is as easy 
to get a visiting order for each and 
all of them, as for one of our Lon- 
don gaols, It has also been expressly 
stated that, after the visit of Lord Henry 
Lennox, a telegraphic order was received 
from Turin forbidding the issue of any 
more visiting-orders. If so, the man- 
date has fallen a dead letter ; for, since 
that memorable time, I and others have 
visited the prisons more than once, 


without the slightest attempt to hamper 
our investigations in any way. Indeed, 
the statements on this subject, were 
they not so spitefully mischievous, would 
be ludicrous. Even General La Mar- 
mora has been dragged through the 
dirt on this question. The orders I re- 
ceived, did not, with one exception, 
proceed from the general at all, but 
from the proper authorities, the quastor 
of Naples and others. Every prison 
was most fully and freely thrown open 
to our inspection, with the full under- 
standing that we should make use of 
what we saw, for or against the Govern- 
ment as we should happen to find it. 
Everything wrong was most anxiously 
pointed out to us by the officials them- 
selves ; and I can state most positively 
that in no prison I visited (with the sole 
exceptionof St. Aniello) did I mis sseeing 
decided efforts made for improvement. 

The new system of keeping books at 
each prison, for the purpose of enabling 
the visitors to present their unfettered 
criticisms in a form certain to reach the 
authorities, is an immense advance. 
Would these books exist, if the authori- 
ties did not expect visitors and court 
their comments ? 

It has been denied that any instruc- 
tions have been sent from Turin relative 
to the improvements contemplated in 
the Neapolitan prisons. I and others 
were with the officials of St. Francisco 
when one of the superior officers of the 
Vicaria came in, with a face beaming 
with pleasure, to tell them that he had 
just received full authority from Turin 
to carry out his darling improvements 
to their fullest extent, and asking for 
their congratulations. Am I to believe 
that this was a scene got up for my 
mystification? That much remains to 
do before the Neapolitan prisons are 
raised to a state of equality with those 
of Northern Italy, I do not deny. The 
abuses of centuries cannot be swept 
away in months. But that the new 
Government has already done wonders, 


considering the time and means at their 


disposal, I can, from my own observa- 
tions, most distinctly state to be the 
fact. If they are permitted by the 
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miserable intrigues of reactionaries— 
those same plotters of small plots, and in- 
triguers of small intrigues, who have 
ever been the curse of Italy—they will 
do still more; but, until some great 
alteration takes place in the state of the 
clergy and of the monks, they will have 
heavy odds to contend with. 

The true reason for the greater part 
of the antagonism which exists against 
the new state of things in Southern 
Italy is the terror of that immense 
army of priests and monks who now 
live in idleness on the masses— the 
priests, thousands of them without cure 
of souls, or connexion with any edu- 
cational movement, living on the pay- 
ments made for masses—one of which 
every day in ‘that country will, with 
extra pickings which had better not be 
too closely inquired into, enable him at 
least to live ; the monks, from the 
Benedictine of Catania—who has his 
carriage and ambling mules, an unstint- 
ed table and unlimited whist, and who 
pays the Capucines for doing the night 
masses Which might give him cold—down 
to the miserable brutalized mendicant Ca- 
pucine himself, drawn from the dregs of 
the people, and taking the last mite 
from the widow and crust from the 
beggar to support himself in idleness, 
returning them the scraps he does not 
want himself as alms :—all living in 
idleness on the poorer classes, and bring- 
ing the thunders of the church, and ter- 
rors of eternal punishment to bear on 
the accursed’and sacreligious Piedmon- 
tese. I was assured, by aSicilian nobleman 
of the highest rank, that there are 4000 
priests, monks, and nuns, in the town of 
Messina alone. There isa priest for every 
200 inhabitants of the Island of Capri, 
many living in utter idleness, and making 
money by cursing the porpoises (for a 
consideration) when they get into_ the 
nets of the fishermen. Uvitil these 
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burdens have been removed, it is use- 
less to- dream of a happy Southern 
Italy. 

I have merely, in these two papers, 
described as faithfully as I could what 
I saw, and what I heard. I do not think 
myself called upon to contradiet. all— 
I do not say all the untruths, but I do 
say the disingenuous:perversions of some 
facts, and the suppression of others, 
which have been lately made either -for 
the sake of sensation, or for party pur-. 
poses, or from a rabid attachment to 
that new form of the Roman Catholic 
religion which has gained ground amohg 
Catholics everywhere save in Italy 
itself We shall see, day by day, con- 
tradictions enough pour in from higher 
authorities than myself. Indeed, they 
have already begun to arrive. As, how- 
ever, the effect intended by these accu- 
sations has already been made, no 
amount of contradiction will have any 
effect. Wheneven the notorious and open 
lenity with which Bishop was treated, 
did not prevent his case being used as a 
point of attack against the Government 
of Turin, it is useless continuing a fight 
against windmills, created by the heated 
imaginations of those in want of a 
grievance. The truth is known to too 
many to permit it to be suppressed 
much longer, and will, I trust, have the 
same effect on others’ that it had on 
myself. I went to Italy a strong dis- 
believer in the possibility of Italian 
Unity ; but I was so much struck with 
the activity, energy, and- administrative 
talents of the Northern race, and so 
impressed with the enormous improve- 
ments which they had made in the 
social state of Naples in three short 
years, that I began to hope that a thing 
might happen, which has rarely hap- 
pened before—the: foundation of a fresh 
and great nation on the ashes of an old 
and effete one. 
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